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B-36 RESEARCH, in record temperatures as low as minus 
104° F, led to the development of improved lubrication, 
electronics, and materials for sustained stratospheric flight. 


CONVAIRS B36: sxctosphere Iabomtory 


In the aerial wilderness above 40,000 feet, where 
temperature and pressure are paralyzing hazards, 
Convair’s B-36's leave reassuring contrails. 

The B-36 intercontinental bomber is still the 


Strategic weapon of the Air Force, capable of 


atomic retaliation anywhere. Equally significant, is 
the B-36's vital role of “flying laboratory.” Seven 
years’ experience in sustained high altitude flying 
by Convair and its Air Force partners has given 


both our military and transport designers research 
needed for the greater efficiency of men and equip- 
ment in outer space. 

Up there in the stratosphere and beyond lies the 
key to national defense and the vast new freedom 
of global air travel. Aircraft for these heights will 
continue to be built by Convair...through engin- 
eering that aims at the maximum of air power... 

Engineering to the Nth Power! 


San Diego & Pomona, California 
Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 





Using the ‘Walkie Talkie” in 
mock combat to relay front line 
information to tank battalion command. 


ON THE JOB ...not “on the way” 


Only Air travel puts men on the job five times faster! Just one key 


technician like this, when held up by slow surface travel, can INSURANCE 
, . tel hol . a a ; So it’s Only on SCHEDULED Certifica- 
play the devil with a whole regiment’s important maneuvers. So it’s good ted Airlines: $50,000 costs just 


F , . 4 s $2.50. Also available: amounts 
sense and sound economy te speed him where you need him — $5,000 10 $50,000 at 25¢ per 
by fast, dependable Scheduled Airlines! $5,000. Covers Stateside and much 

foreign travel — personal or 
¢ official. 
And even when the need is not so urgent, the 
10% DISCOUNT 


Scheduled Certificated Airlines save the military up to 80% in per diem taj alien miei is Gs 
allowances — and 4 out of 5 pay dollars, which might otherwise covers Full Service. 
be spent uselessly “on the way”. 


Saving the Military Millions of Vital Man Hours with Dependable, On-Time Scheduled Service ... Cy -efietee 
ut Scheduled Certificated Airlines 0 w.0.s.». 


ALASKA AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES DELTA-C & S$ AIR LINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
BONANZA AIR LINES FRONTIER AIRLINES PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS : 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PIONEER AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES NATIONAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES RIDDLE AVIATION WESTERN AIR LINES 
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THEIRS IS THE 
HARD-EARNED JOB OF 
COMMAND 


The Regular Officer in the U. S. Armed Forces today, 
whether serving at home or overseas, is something 
unique in the military history of the world, and also 
in the history of his country. 


By birth and instinct a citizen of a peace-minded 
country, his is the task of command of the toughest 
and most technologically intricate warfare the world 
has ever known. His is the job of leadership in morale 
and in maneuver of his fellow citizens who join him 
in peace time training or war time urgency. His is often 
the job of civilian, military, and even diplomatic com- 
mand in occupied territories far from home. 


There was a time when most officers were graduates 
of the traditional Academies. But today’s massive 
manpower requirements draw much officer comple- 
ment from OCS, and college ROTC training programs. 
And war time emergency has seen many capable men 
commissioned in the heat of battle, to fill the needs 
of frontline command. 


Chrysler Corporation is proud to salute the Officers 
of the Armed Forces of America. Here they are on 
these pages, running your Army, commanding your 
ships, flying the missions that defend your shores. 
Take a good look at them. For they are the loyal men 
and women of America who help look after the hard 
daily business of guarding the country in which you live. 


This message about people we all like is presented by yeur 
PLYMOUTH — DODGE DE SOTO—CHRYSLER 
DODGE “JOB-RATED” TRUCK dealers, and 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Enjoy" Medallion Theatre”... dramatic entertainment for all the fam- 
ily every week, CBS-TV. See your local paper for time and station, 





by Evoar A, Guest 


They are the ones, air, sea and land 
Trained to obey and to command; 
Scholars of merit and degree 
Generals and admirals some to he 
Chosen as lads, deserving trust 
Willing to die, if die they must 


West Point, Annapolis are schools 
Where honor's held by rigid rules. 
This their high purpose and their plan, 
To train the boy to be a man. 

That done, to serve his country’s need, 
His comrades he'll be fit to lead, 


They are our nation’s chosen best, 
Tested by every human test 

For knowledge, courage, strength of will, 
Devotion, patience, judgment, skill, 

At first cadets, but every one 

Men to command as time goes on 


{dmirals, generals, captains all 

Ready to ansteer duty's call 

Til peace shall come and war shall end, 
On them for freedom we depend, 

Men (in salute 1 raise my hand) 
Trained to obey and to command, 


If you would like a reprint of this poem, suitable for framing, write 
Chrysler Corp., Dept, RS4, 341 Massachusetts Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Copyright 1954 Chrysler Corporation 











THE LIAISON OFFICERS for the defense advisory committee for 
women in the services leave the Pentagon with Lt. Col. Emily C. 
Gorman, de vuty director of the WAC. Representing the Navy, Army, 
Marines per Air Force, these officers are typical of the many women 
who have voluntarily entered the armed forces, finding a rewarding 
career while making their special contribution to our defense. 


FAST COAST GUARD RESCUE BOAT speeds victim to shore as Chief 
Bos’n John J. Gibbs, Commanding Officer of Rockaway Lifeboat 
Station in New York, supervises resuscitation. Under the Treasury 
Department in peace, the U. S. Coast Guard performs many vital 
functions of rescue, patrol, and law enforcement on the high seas. 


This advertisement appears in LIFE January 18, 1954 
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TRIBUTES TO SOME PEOPLE WE ALL LIKE: 


from Chrysler Corporation 





TYPICAL CAREER OFFICER is Captain Allen Snyder, U.S. Army. ACTING OFFICER OF THE DECK Albert E. Kizis, Lp) U.S. Navy, 
Snyder enlisted in 1940, served every enlisted rank, received a battle- directs a change of course on the bridge of the U.S.S. Tarawa. Kizis, 
field commission after heroic action on the island of Leyte in World a graduate of the University of Seranton, Pa., attended Officer 
War II. Now Faculty Chief of training, @th Inf. Div., Ft. Dix, N.J., Cap- | Candidate School at Newport, N. J. Currently on a two year tour of 


tain Snyder here instructs a recruit in the use of the flame thrower. duty, Kizis can ship over for additional duty as he chooses. 


PHOTO BY PHILIPPE HAL SMAN 


BUCKLING ON GEAR AS HE GOES, Capt. Richard Davis races for his UNDER A BLANKET of heavy naval bombardment, Lt. Charles E. 
jet fighter during an alert “scramble” at McGuire Air Force Base. In Mueller leaps from the mouth of an LVT amphibious landing craft, 
two minutes, he'll scream into the air, carrying live ammunition just in _ leading an assault against a fortified beach during air-ground prob- 
case it’s the “real thing.”’ On the alert 24 hours a day, these skilled lems at Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. Only 23, Lt. Mueller 
jet pilots are key men in the program of the Air Defense Command. _ is already a veteran of six years service, plans to do thirty. 
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( ssocurio OF THE U. S. ) 


U. §. Infantry Association, 1893-1950 
U.S. Field Artillery Association, 1910-1950 
PRESIDENT 

Ur. Gen. Grorce H. Decker, USA (Inf) 
VICE PRESIDENT 
MAJ. GEN. Ropert N. YouNG, USA (Inf) 
ACTING SECRETARY-GENERAL MANAGER 
Co. ARTHUR SyMons, USAR (Arty) 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
CoL. Ropert F, Cockiin, NGUS (Arty) 
TREASURER 
MARGUERITE MATTISON 
ASSISTANT TREASURER 
N. J. ANTHONY 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
For the term ending June 1954 


MaJ. Gen. WILLIAM H. ABENDROTH, 
NGUS (Armor) 


MAJ. GEN. GeorGe C. Stewart, USA 
(Inf) 


Maj. Gen. ALpert C, Lirper, USA (CE) 


Bric. Gen. Harry H. Semmes, USAR 
(Armor) 


Cor, CHARLES W. McCarruy (Inf) 


CoL. CHARLES A. H. THOMSON, USAR 
(Inf) 


Lr. CHARLES RAMMEL, USAR (Inf) 


Por the term ending June 1955 
MAJ. GEN. Eopert F. BULLENE, USA 
(CmlIC) 
Bric. GEN. MALCOLM F. Linpsey, USA 
Ret (Inf) 
CoOL. RICHARD P. OVENSHINE (Inf) 
COL, JOHN Lemp, USAR (Arty) 
Co, CHESTER V, CLIFTON, JR. (Arty) 
VACANCY 
VACANCY 


For the term ending June 1956 
Bric. Gen. Victor A. Conran, USA 
(SigC) 
Bric. GEN. Harry MCK. Roper, USA 
(Arty) 
Bric. Gen. Car H. Jark, USA (Arty) 
Coit. CAROL V,. CADWELL, USAR (CMP) 
Capt, JOHN H. Botton, Jr., NGUS (CE) 
VACANCY 
VACANCY 
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The Combat Forces Journal is not the mouth- 
piece of the Department of Defense. The fact 
that an article appears in its columns does not 
indicate the approval of the views expressed 
in it by any group or any individual other 
than the author. It is our policy to print ar 
ticles on subjects of interest to the Armed 
Forces in order to stimulate thought and pro- 
mote discussion; this regardless of the fact 
that some or all of the opinions advanced 
may be at variance with those held by the 
officers of the Association of the U. S$. Army 


‘a the editors of Combat Forces Journal. ms, 
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EAVESDROPPING AT PANMUNJOM. United Press photo of the 


signing of the Korean Armistice 
THE MONTH'S MAIL 
THE INDISPENSABLE WEAPON. General Matthew B. Ridgway 


STRATEGY OF RESTRAINT OR CHAOS UNLIMITED. 
Hanson W. Baldwin 


MAKING AN ARMISTICE WORK. Lt. Col. William R. Kintner 

ON THE HILL. Lt. Jim Kyle and Cpl. Richard Smith 

CIVIL CONTROL IN DANGER. Col. Shillelagh 

WHAT ABOUT THE HELMET? Capt. John R. D. Cleland 

THE MONTH’S READING 

PoE THESE OP Sere cee 6 0s FO Bi YR. oobi hoes ate dijcesen 


CAREER MANAGEMENT AND YOUR FUTURI 
Selection for General Staff Duty 


AROUND THE BASES—1. Alaska. 
THE MONTH'S PICTURES 
THE MONTH’S COMMENT 
FRONT AND CENTER: 

Notes on the News 

News from the Schools 


Irons in the Fire 


THE MONTH’S BOOKS 
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tonight 


This man could almost reach the 
moon tonight...for he stands at the 
brink of a new age in the conquest 


of space, and he knows this: 


If we had to, we could get him there. 
Given time and urgent need, we could 
design, build and deliver the total 


solution to that problem. 


An entirely new development in the 
aircraft industry now makes this 
possible. It is known as Systems 
Engineering ...a science and a method 
of developing aircraft, guided missiles 
and electronic systems not as traditional 
flying vehicles but as fully coordinated 


solutions to operations problems. 


‘Today, Martin Systems Engineering 
is already in full operation, tailoring 
airpower to tomorrow’s needs. Most 
of the story is under wraps, but you 


should know this: 


If our security requirements should 
demand the equivalent of an 
“Operations Moon,” the principles of 
Martin Systems Engineering would be 


essential to the solution of that problem. 


You will hear more about Martin! 


Se) ) THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
WS BALTIMORE * MARYLAND 





The Month’s Mail 





Work Hard for the Army 
lo the Editors: 


The biggest trouble with present day 
young officers and non-coms is that they 
do not like to work for what they get. 
Getting a little dirty hurts their dignity 
and pride. Education is fine, but you have 
to put out more than just flowery words to 
get difficult assignments accomplished. 

Too many of them made sergeant first 
class or second lieutenant in a year or two. 
If they had to spend some three or four 
years in the ranks before receiving a com 
mission they would know how to take care 
of it properly. A lot of good, smart Cintelli 
gent) soldiers have spent that long or long 
er learning the trade and you can well see 
the difference in the performance of work 
given the Army in return. A lot of our 
young junior leaders today have had their 
positions given to them without proof of 
their ability to take charge and properly 
fulfill their obligations as a good leader 
should. Let them take Basic Training as a 
private and if they prove themselves, give 
them a trial period in which they can show 
their ability to be leaders of men. 

The big trouble with most of the people 
who think discipline is rough, is that they 
have never really worked hard to attain a 
goal and achieve a lifetime dream come 
true. Take the Army as a profession if you 
love it and work for its betterment. It is a 
good career, but it takes a lot of good hard 
work to build a good stable organization to 
be proud of in the future. If you do not 
want to be a worker and help our Army to 
stay great, get out of it for the good of the 
service. Regular commissions should be for 
those who have the Army in their hearts 

I am a career infantryman. 

Lr. Joun E. Topp 
“M” Company, 508th ARCT 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


Memoir-W riting Commanders 
To the Editors: 

I noticed that Cand this is a very minor 
point) in General Blakeley’s down-to-earth 
review of Gen. Krueger's book on Sixth 
Army he claims five “aflirmatives” among 
memoir-writing Army commanders. This 
should probably be amended insofar as the 
reference to General Stilwell and Tenth 
Army. 

I do not believe that there has been any 
per se history of the Tenth Army published 
although there have been several unit his 
tories that have included the Okinawa cam 
paign which was, of course, Tenth Army’s 
only campaign; and there was Okinawa: 
The Last Battle (part of the “U.S. Army 
in World War II” series) which was based 
on the material gathered by the combat 
correspondents. The course of this cam 
paign was guided by General Simon Boli- 
var Buckner until his untimely death in 


6 


the campaign's twilight; then Vinegar Joe 
Stilwell took over. 

Stilwell’s book, edited by Theodore H. 
White, contained his memoirs only up to 
the time of the end of his mission to the 
Chinese Army, corresponding roughly to 
the period covered by the recently-released 
Stilwell’s Mission to China (another vol 
ume in the Army series ). 

So I don’t think that there has really 
been any Stilwell-Tenth Army book to com 
pare with Clark’s, Patton’s, Eichelberger’s, 
now Krueger's or even Brereton’s (which 
was considerably more than the history of 
the First Allied Airborne Army). 

Not that this takes anything away from 
the review—or from General Krueger’s book 
which I enjoyed tremendously. The one 
thing the book hasn’t done satisfactorily 
(as noted) is to explain the formation of 
the many Task Force Headquarters for 
operations and the employment of “Alamo 
Force” instead of Sixth Army during so 
much of the island-to-island war. 

Like myself, many members of the 102d 
Infantry stationed with the Army Task 
Force on Canton Island will recall the air 
plane crash General Krueger mentions in 


the early part of the book—but I do not re- 
call that any of us on the island ever knew 
the crash victims included so large a num- 
ber of key staff officers en route to General 
Krueger's headquarters. 

The November issue was fine; clean and 
fresh and readable. 

Bruce Jacoss 

31 South Fourth St. 
Park Ridge, N. J. 


Guardsman’s Salute to TIS 
To the Editors: 


I have just completed and thoroughly 
enjoyed the Preparatory Rifle Markmanship 
Instructor's course at Fort Benning. I now 
have everything new TIS has to offer on 
PRMI at my command. Next summer 
when the RA officers bird-dog my classes | 
can proceed with confidence. I am up to 
date. Pressure is being brought on the 
training divisions to teach men to hit what 
they shoot at. When it reaches my unit | 
will be ready. Sure, I’ve been over this be 
fore many times as a trainee and as instruc 
tor. But each time I learn something. Each 
trip to TIS teaches me more. The way 
PRMLI is run is a lesson in itself to instruc 
tors. You are given all the latest poop, and 
you practice it. You get back in the ranks 
and see the trees instead of the forest from 
a trainee’s eye. This different perspective 
is good for a man who trains other men. 





thorny problems can be solved. 


the Iron Curtain. 





Next Month’s Journal 


More than ten years ago then Lieutenant Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 
wrote in the Infantry Journal that esprit “is a dynamic and vital sub 
stance conducted to the living by the living.” He went on to show that 
the finest esprit is in the loyalty of one man to another: the led to the 
leader and the leader to the led. In “Esprit de WHAT” coming next 
month, Maj. Gen. H. W. Blakeley doesn’t put esprit on quite that per 
sonal a level, but he does show clearly that the restoration of our Army's 
regimental and battalion esprit can only come about if very difficult and 


In a related vein Col. Hugh M. Exton deals vigorously with the problem 
of decentralizing authority so that noncommissioned officers and junior 
commissioned officers can learn by doing. The title—“How Do You 
Train Your Unit”—suggests the full scope of this timely article. 


Another timely piece and one every reader will dip into eagerly is “Life 
Among the Indians” by Lt. Gen. W. B. Palmer. General Palmer, the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, of the Department of the Army, tells what 
it takes to be a successful “Indian” on the General Staff. It’s no place for 
glamor boys or glory-hunters, he says, for the GS officer must dig all of 
the time for “real facts, verified facts, complete facts.” 


Alaska is the country devoted to the first article of our new “Around the 
Bases” series. Next month we hop from Alaska to give you the lowdown 
on service in a country that does have one thing in common with 
it: enchanting scenery. The country is Austria—land of Viennese 
waltzes, and the custodian, in a way, of vanishing prewar culture 
and sophistication. The sophistication includes the political variety; 
Austria, as you know, is occupied by the four powers and is also hard by 
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The National Guard is particularly for 
tunate to be able to attend this course. In 
the NG we do not have the opportunity 
to rub elbows with real soldiers often. We 
are old vets who have been out of the Army 
four or five years or we are high school 
boys who never saw anything nearer a sol 
dier than our own NCOs and officers. Just 
the association in the barracks and in the 
field helps us. 

M/Ser. Jack AcLIN 
Co. E, 117 N.G. 


Paris, Tenn 


Tenn 


Inf., 


Commo to Signal Corps 
To the Editors: 


The Cerebration “Commo to the Signal 
Corps” [September] touched off a chain 
reaction in this infantry commo! As an in- 
fantry communicator for many years, both 
as an enlisted man and as an officer, | feel 
quite strongly about turning over the means 
by which command and control may be 
achieved to an outside group. I gather that 
in his tour of Korea, Col. Kintner did not 
run into many of the Signal Corps ofhcers 
who were assigned as both battalion and 
regimental commos. If he did, I feel he 
would not speak out so loudly in favor of 
turning the low levels of communication to 
the Signal Corps. The Signal Corps of 
ficers | have had assigned at various times 
under me as battalion commanders, were all 
trained by the schools run by the Signal 
Corps. What their training consisted of, I 
do not know; it certainly wasn’t basic com 
munication, 

Col. Kintner’s remarks about communica 
tions being taken for granted until they fail, 
are true. Loo damned true in this outht. 
Not enough and rank for the 
commo workers—score again for Col. K. A 
young infantry oficer who gets assigned to 


prestige 


a commo job is taking a chance with his ca 
reer? No, Sir! In my book he is prepping 
himself for future success. (Providing he 
No longer is it 
possible to control groups of men by direct 
contact and observation. A commander, 
from a platoon leader on up, must rely 
on an electrical means of communication. 
From my experience, the only way for an 
officer to learn fully the “so called compli 
cated communications setup,” Is to actually 
do the job himself. I’d make it mandatory 
for every regular officer to spend at least 
one year In communications both at battal 
ion and regimental level. The knowledge 
of communications is a requirement for any 
S2 or S3 as well as for your battalion and 


does his job correctly.) 


regimental commanders. A forced tour of 
duty may sound harsh, but I assure you 
that one will not then run into $3’s who 
order a commo to net an AN/GRC-9 with 
an AN/PRC-10. Or the $3 grabbing a 
“live microphone” from a radio operator 
and promptly violating every rule of se 
curity. 

Here in Korea, I heard the division com 
mander, in order to identify himself to a 
company commander engaged in “a hold 
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at all costs” defense, grab a microphone and 
start in “This is --.” Luckily for those 
of us around in the CP, Joe was unable to 
shift his artillery. For we knew that our net 
was constantly monitored by the CCF. 
Unfortunately for Col. Kintner as for 
many of our regimental commanders today, 
they have run into an off breed communi 
cator—the commo who talks a good job, but 
never produces. I am not only speaking of 
myself, but for the majority of the commos 
in the Army today, when I say we have a 
group of loyal, hard-working officers and 
men devoted to the furnishing of communi 
cations for the necessary command and con 
trol. Our only reward is the self satisfaction 
of doing a good job—at all times and under 
all conditions. We are not in the minority 
as many believe—we are around. And we 
are infantrymen first, last, and always. 
Captain ComMMo 


Korea 


Squaring not the only Solution 
lo the Editors: 

After reading Gen. Lynch’s fine arti 
cle, “The Infantry Division—Triangular or 
Square” [November], I realized that a 
change in the TO&E might prove valuable. 

Squaring the regiment and _ battalion 
without decreasing our total number of 
divisions would require greatly increased 
manpower quotas. However, the true value, 


as emphasized in the article, is a much 
needed reduction of the “division slice,” 
while at the same time increasing the unit's 
regenerative powers. 

While squaring a unit is a solution, it 
need not be the answer. For example, the 
rifle company could easily support its three 
rifle platoons with three twelve-man squads, 
each with three AR teams; a change which 
would reduce the administrative overload, 
as well as increasing the firepower of the 
rifle platoon. Furthermore, these three-man 
AR teams could be made up in the ZI and 
be sent overseas as a packet—right down to 
the squad. 

Changes such as these would have pro- 
found tactical and logistical significance, 
which could be interestingly discussed in 
an article supporting the triangular organi 
zation. 

Lr. Cuanres J. V. Fares, Ill 
Fort Lewis, Wash. 


Stretching the Square 
To the Editors: 

General Lynch's article proposing a quad- 
rangular infantry organization misses one 
point. 

Additional combat strength in the divi- 
sion will result in more extended fronts 
both in attack and defense with less depth 
and flexibility and no increase in time for 
rest and rehabilitation unless our service 





AUTO INSURANCE 


Available ONLY to officers on active, reserve or retired 
status. We have no agents and deal direct. Savings up to 30% 


from prevailing boord rates in your territory is passed on to 


you if you can qualify. Protection against loss from bodily in- 


jury and property damage liability; 


medical payments; acci 
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Cart. Lewis L. Mitterr 
USA 


Lr. Cor. R. R. Myens 
UsM( 


Lr. Tuomas Huoner, Jr. 
USN 


Peace... 
their Christmas Wish for us! 


-_ 
THESE are some of the bravest men on earth. 


Yet these young holders of the Medal of Honor were 
never fighters for the love of fighting. They are men 


of war with a dream of peace. 


They want a world in which small wide eyes can gaze 
in rapture at a tinselled tree. Where a happy 
Christmas is a child’s inalienable right— because fear 
and force have at last given way to peace and law 


and goodwill. 


They have fought ably for peace, with courage “above 
and beyond the call of duty.” Can we, at home, do 


something for it, too? 


Yes. Beginning now, each of us who earns can put some 


part of his earnings into United States Defense Bonds. 
For by these Bonds we make our own families secure, 
first of all. Then, out of the security of our families, 
we build the strength of America—to stay at peace 


in a world where peace still is only for the strong. 


You can invest in Defense Bonds best through the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work or the 
Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. Won't you 
begin — today? 


In all, 104 men have won the Medal of Honor in 
Korea. The men here represent them—and all the 
service men and women to whose devotion we in 
America owe our security this Christmas of 1953. 


U. 8. Gowernment does not pay for this advertisement 
is donated by this publication im cooperation with the 
vertising Council and the Magatine Publishers of America 


schools stress that regimental and division 
fronts remain unchanged. Manuals must 
emphasize this point and army and corps 
commanders assigning frontages must al 
ways keep in mind the primary reason for 
“squaring.” 

If commanders pay heed to the tempta- 
tion to use the fourth battalion and regi 
ment, the staying power, the depth and 
Hexibility of our division will be reduced. 

Lr. Cor. Frank H. Linney 


Naval War College 
Newport, Rhode Island 


Smith Versus Smith 
lo the Editors: 


I thought the Journat had done a bet- 
ter than mediocre job through publica- 
tion of the comments of Capt. Edmund G. 
Love relative to the Smith vs. Smith matter 
[Infantry Journal, Nov. 1948] and that it 
might be well to let sleeping dogs lie. How- 
ever, | note that the matter is brought up 
again in the review of “Navy War—Vol- 
ume VIII” by General Blakeley in your 
November issue. 

I have been tempted a number of times 
to fill in a few gaps in the published de- 
tails in those 48 hours just prior to and 
immediately after the relief of Maj. Gen. 
Ralph C. Smith on Saipan and from the 
standpoint of the XO and later CO of the 
battalion (3d Bn., 106th Inf., the regiment 
attacking initially in a column of battal- 
ions) around which the “last straw” in the 
controversy seemed to center. 


Since Lt. Gen. Holland M. Smith ap- 
peared then not to know what was going 
on in his own command and apparently is 
no better acquainted today, as would seem 
to be the case with the Navy historian, 
Adm. Morison, I’m going to do it yet some 
day, so help me. 

It is indeed unfortunate that it is pos- 
sible for persons to record for posterity un- 
founded information and opinions such as 
have been written in some instances about 
the Saipan incident. More immediate, for 
example, is Adm. Morison’s statement rel- 
ative to incompetent and overage company 
commanders. I am thinking of four of my 
own company commanders at that par- 
ticular time, three younger ones killed or 
wounded, and the fourth who, because of 
superior rating, was integrated into and is 
now a lieutenant colonel in the Regular 
Army. 

Throughout the years that this contro- 
versy has been publicly aired, the tag of in- 
competency has never been placed upon 
the proper shoulders. I have known since 
that day, June 23, 1944, where it belongs 
as do others who know the facts of the 
case. Maj. Gen. Ralph C. Smith was a 
military man of topmost ability who had 
the confidence and respect of all who knew 
him except one. 

Lr. Cox. Francis P. Fisner 
1805 Maxwell Avenue 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
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THE INDISPENSABLE WEAPON 


The safety of mankind lies in the minds, hands and hearts of 


American soldiers standing guard on the frontiers of the free world 


GENERAL MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY 


HERE is still one absolute weapon —the employment of 


which dominates every consideration of National Se 
curity—the only weapon capable of operating with com 
plete effectiveness—of dominating every inch of terrain 
where human beings live and fight, and of doing it under 
all conditions of light and darkness, heat and cold, desert 
and forest, mountain and plain. That weapon is man 
himselt 

The striking technological advances of the past hun 
dred and fifty years, while they have profoundly en 
larged the scope and scale of warfare, have in no way 
diminished the importance of the human being in battle. 
Rather, they have increased his importance, and while 
subjecting him to greater hazards, have placed greater 
demands upon him. 

Each of the changes in technical capabilities has 
brought changes in tactics. Each has required changes 
in organization. None has resulted in reduced over-all 
military manpower requirements. All have made 
creasing demands for skills and leadership. 

One of the most significant tactical developments has 
been the consistently greater dispersion of troops on the 
battlefield, and with it a steady decentralization of the 
responsibility for tactical decisions. . . . 


N the Army today there are thirty two distinct career 

fields. Each of these is a major specialty in its own 
right. lo cite a single example of the standard required, 
a soldier of average or above average intelligence should 
complete no less than 128 weeks—two and-one-quarter 
years—of training before he is properly trained to perform 
the duties of an infantry squi ad leader, before he should 
be entrusted with the lives of others in battle. For a pla 
toon sergeant the necessary training time is greater, and 
for the higher ranks, greater still. 

Natur: illy, this is due in part to the increased com 
plexity of weapons. But it is at least equally due to the 
increased degree to which tactical decisions must be 
made, effective leadership exercised, in even the smallest 
combat units. Thus, the soldier's capabilities have in 
creased through the increased capabilities of his weapons, 
but the demands made upon his skill, his intelligence, 
and his character have likewise increased. These de 
mands reach their peak in battle under conditions of 
The measure 
of the soldier's response is directly reflected in the casu 
alty lists. The Army more than any other segment of 


maximum danger, fatigue, and confusion. 


our people wants those lists small. 

In the course of my inspection trip to the Far East and 
Alaska, I saw the men in Korea alert to check and 
counter the possible resumption of Communist aggres 
sion. | saw the men who are keeping vigil in the North, 
standing faithful guard against possible attack which 
could come unannounced. In Greenland, Panama, 
and along the Rhine, other American soldiers are ready 
for whatever emergency may arise. 

These men are performing a vital service . . . It is 
their readiness, their presence in critical areas, which 
constitutes today another ot the great deterrents to war. 
It is their presence which makes Soviet-led Communist 
aggression against friendly countries of Western Europe 
and of the Far East more improbable of success, and 
therefore less likely of occurrence. It is their presence on 
the far sides of the oceans which surround us, which 

. strengthens the cause of freedom everywhere. Any 
premature withdrawal, any ill-advised we: ikening of their 
position can be a grievous blow to freedom. 


HAVE been speaking to you of men, the basic element 

of armies. | do not underestimate the vital importance 
of weapons and machines. No army in the world has 
benefited more by the technical improvements in weap 
ons than our own. Always anxious to gain maximum 
returns from every ounce of human effort, every risk of 
human life, the United States Army developed its basic 
military doctrine around the concept of firepower, for 
firepower and the ability to maneuver it rapidly are 
foundation stones of our military doctrine. 

In Korea, once again, was demonstrated the value of 
the close industrial support of our military forces. It was 
the massed firepower of the American soldier which bal 
anced the weight of massed manpower of the enemy's 
Thanks to the industrial 
productivity of the American people and to the strength 
of the American economy, our combat units today are 


callous “human sea” tactics. 


the hardest hitting, man for man, of any army in the 
world. We have recently given our Army atomic weap 
ons. We shall add others as time goes on. The increase 

1 firepower will be tremendous, the effect on tactics 
enladaiiis 

We shall continue to have in the future, as we have 
in the past, the most modern and effective Army, man 
for m: in, that can be produced, and the most economic il, 
in terms of values the American people most cherish. 


From an address by the Chief of Stoff, delivered at Cleveland on 10 November 1953 
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Strategy of Restrain 


HANSON W. BALDWIN 


We will be in great danger if we are led to embark upon an ideological crusade 


using unlimited means to achieve unlimited destruction and despair. If we are 


wise we will build upon a strategy of reason that has fixed, attainable objectives. 


HE United States has been engaged for the past seven 

years in a state of conflict with Soviet Russia—a world 
wide political, economic, psychological, and, in places, a 
military conflict. We are the leaders of a coalition—loose 
ly tied by self-interest, fear, traditions, culture or heritage 

of non-Communist or anti-Communist states,. many of 
whom have a very close ideological kinship with com 
munism. Russia is the leader of a group of Communist 
dominated powers. The conflict is global, and it embraces 
political, economic, ideological and military methods. 

The reasons for this conflict are both historical and 
contemporary. 

The late Secretary of Defense Forrestal used to say that 


we lived in an era akin to that of the Napoleonic period, 
and he likened the situation of the United States today 
to the position of England opposing a unified continent 
under Napoleon. I think perhaps a more fitting simile 
would be the era of Kome and Carth age, when the two 
super-states of that dé ay ruled the then known world. In 
any case, historically, 1 think, there have always been 
causes for conflict when vacuums of power, political, 
economic, military or otherwise, have been created. After 
World War II great vacuums of power were left in the 
place of Germany, Japan, and other nations that were 
once great, and there emerged two powers—the U.S. and 
Russia—so far superior in strength to any of the other 


Hanson W. Batowin has been the military and naval editor of The New York Times since 1929. He gradu 


ated from the 


Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1924 and serve din the Navy until 1927 when he resigned to 


become a reporter for The Baltimore Sun. In 1942 he was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the excelle ncy of 
his reporting from the Southwest Pacific Theater. He has written many books on military and naval subjects 


and lectures frequently at military schools. 


[his article is taken from a lecture on 


“The Place of War in 


International Relations,” which Mr. Baldwin gave at the National War College in the late summer of 1953. 
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powers of the world that they can only be called super 
states. [hat condition has prevailed since World War 
Il, and in place of the nations that once were great and 
the empires th it we used to study in our geogrs phy books 
in high school—in place of those powers, there have ex 
isted vacuums of power which cry to be filled. Histori 
cally these are reasons for conflict. 

Contemporary reasons for this world-wide conflict are 
known to all of us. There are political, economic, ideo 
logical differences between ourselves and the Russians 
and, a factor that is too often ignored, there are major 
human differences. We often say that if Russia wasn’t 
Communist we could get along. I think that is a ques 
tionable statement. ‘There are very different yardsticks 
used in judging human values in our two countries, in 
any case, and Russia was imperialist even before the days 
of Communism. These reasons for conflict are so major 


that there is no end in sight, as far as I can see. 


What are the courses of action open to us in this 
global struggle in which we are engaged? 


HERE was one course which used to be very popular: 
it was called isolationism. | do not need to emphasize 
that isolationism is not a viable political and strategic 
lo try to retreat from the global conflict 
into our own shell, into our own hemisphere, to build a 


policy today. 


Maginot Line around the hemisphere, to cut our overseas 
commitments; this is not feasible because in the world of 
modern weapons we cannot find a reasonable security by 
such a process. 


Ihe map ol the world is foreshortened; we have “live” 
frontiers, that is, frontiers vulnerable to assault. For the 
first time since the Indian wars when the settlers used 
to surround their villages with stockades, we now have 
live frontiers, and that is a condition that is new and 
This new strategic factor 
accounts, in part, for the confusion in our thinking. Long 
range planes, schnorkel submarines with atomic-headed 
missiles, inter-continental rockets, etc., 


strange to most Americans. 


can violate those 
frontiers. ‘These new weapons have destroyed the former 
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it or Chaos Unlimited 


Vi alidity of isolationism as a politic: il str itegic doctrine. 

Moreover, an. isol itionist policy is economics ally im 
possible. We are no longer an agrarian and pioneer con 
tinent. We are now dependent upon overseas sources 
for strategic raw materials. We have crossed the “Great 
Divide,” an event of great significance to the future of 
America. A few years ago, as you remember, a Presi 
dential Commission pointed out that we now import 
from overseas sources more strategic raw materials than 
ve produce. We need the uranium of Africa and other 
materials which can be procured only overseas. And, in 
a military sense, it is clear that we cannot find security 
in a defense based on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. We 
need outpe st lines, allies, and bases overseas. 

And finally, isolationism or withdrawal into our shell 
would inevitably imply a relative loss of our great power 
position in the world and would only postpone the day 
of reckoning. Withdrawal of our support from our 
allies might lead to great triumphs for Russia, and so 
great an eventual increase in her power as to threaten 
even our continental insularity. 

1 would rule out isolationism then as a possible course 
of action. We need the world and the world needs us. 


HAT about world order by agreement? A parliament 
A brotherhood of men? The United Na 


tions developed? 


of man? 
Some other type of world blueprint 
or world organization? 

Our experience in the U.N. to date seems to me to 
show the impracticability of this utopian idea, at least in 
There may some 
day be a federal state of mankind, but it won't be soon. 


the lifetime of those of us now here. 


World order by agreement is a dreamer’s blueprint, 
and not a realistic political course of action today. We 
cannot depend upon the U.N.—or any other world or 
ganization—for political or military security. 

What about the opposite extreme, world order by 
conquest—a preventive war? Hit Russia with our atomic 
—— before she becomes too strong and attac ks us? 


\ deliberately incited war against Soviet Russia and 
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her allies, a war embarked upon to prevent a possible 
ultimate attack by Soviet Russia upon the United States, 
is based, I submit, upon a number of fallacious assump 
tions. 

| he first fallacious assumption 1S that war IS inevitable. 
| do not accept this assumption that war is inevitable, 
that some day Russia will attack us and that before she 
becomes too strong we had better attack her. This is not 
necessarily a valid assumption as we can understand by 
consulting past history. Quite often in the past the in 
tangibles of history have intervened between what 
seemed to be certain war and the actual outbreak of that 
war, and there was no war. War may be possible, or even 
probable, and military men should always keep such an 
“eventuality” foremost in mind, but if we assume it is 
mey itable, we automatically close our minds to any other 
possible political course of action. We blind ourselves to 
possible solutions beside war. 

1 think the preventive war doctrine is also based on 
another false assumption, the false assumption of a quick 
and easy victory. This assumption was originally based 
upon our atomic monopoly which is now ended. We 
still have an atomic advantage undeniably, but Soviet 
Russia as a counter to our attack upon her with atomic 
weapons would almost unquestionably overrun Western 
Europe with her land armies. Although such a conquest 
would not be easy or cheap, in my opinion, Russia could 
still make Western Europe a hostage. Moreover we can 
never forget that the cities of Western Europe and per 
haps our own cities are vulne rable to Soviet A-bombs. 
All indications are that any war with Soviet aie today 
would not be quick and easy, but long and hard and 
th: it we and our frie ‘nds would suffer he “av ily. 


THINK the third fallacious assumption on which this 

preventive wat doctrine is founded, is that war settles 
all things; if only Soviet Russia were eliminated, all 
would be sweetness and light. 

We said the same thing before World War II about 
Germany and Japan, and everything is far from sweetness 
and light now. 

Moreover, all of our policies since World War II have 
been devoted to trying to restore some power in the 
vacuums that were created by that war, to building up 
the convalescent nations of Europe and of Asia and to 
assisting them to arise from the sickbed of World War II. 
Our help has benefited these countries materially. But 
we cannot complete their recovery by giving them virus 
pneumonia, by plunging them into another war. A major 
war now would, in my opinion, destroy most of the 
values we are trying to defend in Europe. It would mean 
the end of the middle way, and the triumph, eventually, 
when the war was over, of political extremism either of 
the right or the left. 

War is precisely the thing we are trying to avoid if 
possible. If we seek war merely for war's sake or merely 
to destroy Soviet Russia, it does not represent a rational 
political aim. War purely for destruction—and not for 
construction— particularly modern war with its trend to 
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ward totality, is an irrational act, full of sound and fury 
and signifying nothing. 


HERE is then a fourth course of action—the one we 
have been pursuing since World War II, with mistakes 
and hesitations, but with some success: I call it the mid 
dle way, or the balance of power internationally and a 
balanced program domestically. The balance of power, 
of course, implies a coalition of powers banded together 
against an aggressor state to assure by mutual support 
mutual security. We have been trying to fill in the vac 
uums of power left by World War II, militarily, politi- 
cally, economically, and to some extent psychologically. 

Essential to the success of this program are, I think, 
three major policies: first, a restoration of Germany and 
Japan as great powers; second, continued participation 
by the United States in the defense of Europe and Asia 
(obviously if we pulled out before these vacuums were 
filled in, the whole structure might collapse); and third, a 
program balanced domestically between too great military 
strength and too little—a program that conserves our 
economy, and nourishes the incentive system, a program 
that will give us reasonable preparedness for the long 


haul as well as for the immediate emergency, a program 


of something more than war that will win friends and 
influence people in the world. 

¥ his mid¢ lle way, this attempt to restore the balance of 
power in the world, to create a third force of strong and 
independent nations, is not an easy course. It has tried, 
and will try, to the full all of the adult political and 
psychological characteristics—for which we as a people 
have never been noted—the virtues of patience, tact, re 
sponsibility and restraint. We can expect no quick suc 
cesses, no dramatic battles won. We shall have to count 
our gains slowly. And it is clear that any policy, this 
policy of the middle way above all, involves risks; we 
walk the tightrope between the abyss of war and the 
chasm of defeat. And we must be alive to the future 
dangers of such a program. A rearmed Germany and 
Japan, for instance, may serve to checkmate Russia but 
will certainly provide new global problems. 


We must, nevertheless, learn the wisdom of patience 
and we must understand as adult Americans that there 
is no permanent solution to all political problems in the 
world of men. The best we can hope for is solution, 
partial or complete, of existing problems; others will arise. 

Now viewed against such a long-term program—a 
program where the political end is a more stable world 
to be achieved without total war—the Korean War of 
limited objectives and military restraint makes some 
sense. (Mind you, | am not defending the entire conduct 
of the Korean War; | feel emphatically that if we had 
pressed to the full our military advantage in the Fall of 
1951, we would have had a truce sooner, more ad 
vantageously, and with fewer casualties.) We made 
mistakes in Korea and the military result is less than 
victory but considerably more than defeat. Nevertheless, 
the political fruits of Korea are obvious. Aggression has 
been halted; rearmament of the anti-Communist coalition 
has been speeded up; the Communist timetable for the 
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conquest of Asia has been interrupted, and Korea has 
helped in the program of restoring a balance of power 
in the world. 

But Korea is clearly—against the global pe rspective ot 
conflict—a battle fought, and not a campaign won. The 
struggle for the world continues, and as we follow our 
stg lle way and attempt to restore a balance of power, 

face the undeniable risk of war, not only and not 
ris limited wars like Korea and Indo-China, but 
global war. 


[' is one thing to recognize frankly the risk of war and 
another to regard it as inevitable. In any program to 
restore the balance of power, to strengthe n the middle 
way, to provide greater national security in a more stable 
world, recourse to global war is the last string to our bow; 
it is the final alternative when all other courses of action 
have failed. It should be so regarded. 

And if war should come, its objective should never be 
merely destructive; the objective should be construction 
through destruction. What does this mean in the case of 
a war with Soviet Russia? It means well-defined objec 
It does 
not mean a world crusade against communism. Ideologi 

cal wars or wars of unlimited objectives with fuzzy aims 
imply the use of unlimited means toward an unlimited 
end. The objective of ideological war—the destruction of 
communism—is not attainable by the sword; indeed, a 
global war with all its destructiveness might cause the 
rapid expansion of communism, for all extremist political 
doctrines thrive on destruction, dissolution, decay and 


tives, defined in terms of power and territory. 


despair. 

I cannot emphasize too much the dangers of a great 
crusade with force of arms against communism every 
where. We might follow this will-o’the-wisp to our 
destruction; certainly so unlimited a goal would en 
courage the ruthless and unlimited application of all 
agents of destruction. 


No, the sound objective of any global war against So 
viet Russia and her allies is a reduction of Russian mili 
tary (and industrial) power and not its elimination or 
complete destruction. It should be our objective to reduce 
that power to such a point that it could be balk inced or 
contained by the adjoining powers—Germany and Japan, 
and other nations. This would imply: first, the with 
drawal of all Russian military forces to Soviet Russia; the 
recession of the high tide of Russian conquest from Cen 
tral and Eastern Europe; Manchuria, Korea, China; 
the Kuriles and Sakhalin. It means the defeat or dis 
persion of Russian armed forces; it means Russian atomic 
disarmament; it might mean the establishment of an in 
dependent Republic of the Ukraine; it almost certainly 
means the overthrow of the existing Russian government 
and the separation of Russia and Red China. It means 
victory but not complete de ‘struction; it does not mean a 

Carth: iinian peace—a peace of fire and sword, slaughter 
er complete devastation. 

I find myself increasingly concerned by the ideologi 
cal motivation of too many of our actions. McC ‘arthyism 
and the fear of 
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Red under every bed have confused 


many of us; there are too few thinking clearly in the 
terms of realizable goals. Passion too often holds the 
reins. Yet the atomic bomb does not solve political 
problems; promiscuous devastation is no substitute for a 
valid objective. I know it seems against human nature 
to ask you who deal with the science of force to indulge 
in deliberate physical restraint. Yet if the trend toward 
total war continues without moral or political or military 
restraint, the ultimate end is total disaster. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles declared solemnly in his recent 
speech to the United Nations, that, “Physical scientists 
have now found means which, if they are developed, can 
wipe life off the surface of this planet.” 

I would not go quite so far as vet, but without doubt a 
large-scale atomic war could mean today the end of 
civilization as we know it and a return to the dark ages. 

Moreover, the unlimited use of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons by the United States—to blast Moscow and Kiev 
off the map, for instance—would certainly lead to political 
frustration and might lead to military defeat. We are not 
likely to encourage the defection of minorities in Soviet 
Russia by destroying their cities and killing their women 
and children; we are not likely to build a more stable 
world on a heap of ruins. Nor can we ever forget that 
many of the great cities of Western Europe lie virtually 
defenseless beneath the bombsights of Soviet planes. 
Is Denmark with more than one quarter of her total 
population concentrated in vulnerable Copenhagen; is 
France, proud of the untouched glories of Paris, likely to 
be a stout ally if each nation knows the fruit of courage 
is to be complete devastation? Can we in America insure 
our atomic security by atomic attack, or indeed by any 
technic: il military defense that we can devise? Is “vic 
tory” to be measured by unequal piles of rubble where 
our cities once have been? 

Such a war of unlimited means, | submit, achieves no 
valid political objective; it could result in mutual defeat. 


FOMIC restraint, weapons restraint—a strategy built 

deliberately upon such restraint—seems to me to be 
an indispensable part of any policy which hopes to 
achieve by a major war with Russia realizable and limited 
political goals. Whether we like it or not the world must 
return to the day of limited wars or “advance” to chaos. 

The role of war in international relations must be 
defined, regulated, limited, harnessed to a practical and 
feasible political goal, fought according to a strategic 
plan that is keyed to that goal and with weapons, means 
and me tthods th: it contribute to thi it goal. 

Ideological crusades tend to end in unlimited wars of 
unlimited means with unlimited aims which usually end 
in unlimited destruction and despair. 

lhe soldier of today must look beyond military victory, 
or the poet of tomorrow may write as Southey wrote in 


“The Battle of Blenheim” 


“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he; 
“But ‘twas a famous victory.” 
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The Joint Military Armistice Commission meets at Panmunjom. Maj. Gen. Blackshear M. Bryan (left) and Lt. Gen. Lee 
Cho, North Korean Communist, exchange papers. Gen, Bryan described these conferences as “like walking on a tightrope.” 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM R. KINTNER 


‘Today's soldier must be as skilled in negotiating with Communists as he 


isin fighting them and Kaesong and Panmunyjom are the testing grounds. 


IMITED wars lead to limited cease-fire 
agreements or armistices as the events 
of the post Second World War attest 
Not 


Greece, Indonesia and Kashmir violent 


only in Korea but in Palestine, 
disputes have bec n settled through nevo 
tiations. The emphasis the cold war is 
giving to armistice negotiations makes it 
important that more military men under 
stand them. 

An armistice is essentially a compro 
mise, Both parties concede that they are 
unable to gain their ends by force and are 
willing for their own reasons to suspend 
fighting. It does not mean that they are 
ready to negotiate the issues that led to 
the war. Each side thereafter uses nego 
tiations and the armistice machinery to 
promote its own interests and to restrict 
the interests of the other side. Since both 


parties meet on an equal basis, negotia 


LisuTeNANT CoLonet WuiiiaM R. Kint 
NER, Infantry, is participating in the 
work of the Military Armistice Commis 
sion in Korea. Colonel Kintner is an 
occasional contributor to this magazine 
and is the co-author (with Colonel 
George Reinhardt) of Atomic Weapons 
in Land Combat. 
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tions are between equals and not be 
This 


is hard for many Ameri 


tween victor and vanquished. 
unpleasant fact 


cans to accept. 

The armistice climaxed three years of 
costly fighting and months of frustrating 
\s General Clark stated, it 


permitted “the opposing sides to attempt 


negotiations, 


a solution of the conflict by political con 
ferences. 

Acquaintance with the significant 
background helps us to understand the 
terms of the Korean Armistice. In June, 
1951, Jacob Malik, Soviet representative 
to the United Nations, made a broad 
cast, suggesting that cease-fire in Korea 
was possible. This bid was made on the 
first anniversary of Red aggression and 
at atime when the Eighth Army had 
its ability the 
Chinese forces. Malik proposed that the 


demonstrated to smash 


belligerents meet and discuss “a cease 
fire and armistice providing for the mu 
tual withdrawal of forces from the 38th 
parallel.” 

We accepted. The United Nations 
Command delegates, five in number, 
headed by Admiral C. Turner Joy, began 
to meet with the Communist delegation, 


headed by General Nam Il, in Kaesong. 
Despite apparent Communist eagerness 
to talk, the progress was slow and labori 
ous and hardly discernible. 

[he principal problems were: fixing a 
military demarcation line; arrangements 
for a cease-fire and armistice controls; 
and arrangements for prisoners of war. 

he Red delegation initially refused to 
line other than the 38th 
parallel as a line of demarcation. It 
became evident that if the Communists 


discuss any 


got us first to accept a “cease-fire” they 
would stall indefinitely over other ques 
tions. Freed from our military pressure, 
they could build up their forces, with no 
incentive to come to terms. 


F TER many discussions, the principle 

that the military demarcation line 
would follow the general trace of the 
line of contact was approved, As other 
items were taken up, UNC negotiators 
followed a procedure of obtaining agree 
ment on general principles and then 
going into details. Each side agreed not 
to reinforce its military strength either in 
terms of combat trained men or combat 
matériel during the cease-fire. There 
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were many controversial issues involved 
in developing procedures to keep military 
strength in balance. The UN opposed 
the construction of airhelds in North 
Korea into which the Communists could 
fly fighter groups from Manchuria in less 
than an hour's time. The Communists 
objected to the UN plan to rotate and 
replace both combat matériel and men. 


Without replacements, our military 
strength in Korea would drop from attri 
tion. Both sides gave ground. We con 
sented to the construction of airfields in 
North Korea the Communists 
agreed upon UN rotation procedures, 
provided that the actual rotation was su 
pervised by a Neutral Commission. 

On 27 January 1951, the UNC pre 
sented to the Communists a document 
which, almost a year and a half lacer, 
became with modifications the Armistice 
Agreement 


while 


Most of the delay was in 
making arrangements for those prisoners 
of war who did not want to return. Be 
cause this problem involved the whole 
free world-Communist relationship, its 
solution was frustratingly difficult to 
achieve. 


EVERAL agencies were established in 
the agreement to insure effective su 
pervision of the Armistice, the most im 
portant being the Military Armistice 
Commission. Its task is to supervise the 
implementation of the Armistice agree 


Lieutenant General K. S. Thimayya, 
Chairman of the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission. 
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ments, and to settle, through negotiations, 
its violations. The MAC consists of ten 
senior officers, five from each side, and 
staff assistants. The Commission has ten 
Joint-Observer teams, composed of ofh 
cers of field grade, half appointed by 
each side. These teams function within 
the demilitarized zone and on the Han 
River estuary. 

The Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission supervises the rotation of 
personnel and matériel and checks on 
violations of the Armistice outside the 
buffer zone. It consists of four senior 
ofhcers, two named by each side. The 
UN named Sweden and Switzerland, 
the Communists named Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. The NNSC is assisted 
by inspection teams, comprised of one 
held grade officer from each neutral, who 
supervise the carrying out of terms at the 
ports of entry 
the south 

Che Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission consists of 


five in the north, five in 


India and the 
four neutrals previously mentioned, with 
India's representative as chairman. The 
task of this Commission is to see that 
prisoners of war who apparently do not 
wish to be repatriated will have an op 
portunity to make their final choice free 
from coercion of any kind from either 
side. 


OW let us look at the terms of the 
Armistice itself, and some of the 
clauses that are of most importanc ec. 

-Demilitarized zone. A buffer zone to 
eliminate incidents was created by hav 
ing forces of each side withdraw two 
kilometers. In this zone are suc h famous 
outposts as Pork Chop, Bunker Hill, Old 
Baldy, White Horse, Finger and Heart 
break Ridges. Boundary markers were 
placed by each side indicating the zone. 
The Han River, where each side con 
trolled one bank, is open to passage. No 
one shall cross the demarcation line with 
out authority, or with arms. No hostile 
act shall be committed in or from that 
zone. 

Establishing the Demarcation Line 
was one of the most important and dith 
cult problems the negotiators had. Obvi 
ously, it should reflect the actual military 
situation. But, because of the terrain in 
Korea, a shift of a few hundred meters 
might give a locally dominant military 
This 


fact, along with the fighting which im 


position to one side or the other. 


mediately preceded the Armistice, made 
it impossible to establish a line that 
would meet all the military requirements 
of both sides. Those with armistice ex 
perience elsewhere say that the Demarea 
tion Line should be first established on 


the ground and then drawn on a map. 
[his is a good principle if the fighting 
has stopped, but if a Demarcation Line is 
a preliminary requirement to a cease-fire, 
it would be dithcult to perform. 

All demolitions, mine fields, wire en 
tanglements, and other hazards to the 
sate movement of MAC members within 
the Demilitarized Zone were reported. 
These hazards were removed under the 
supervision of the MAC, 

Rotation of Personnel and Matériel. 
No new military units are being intro 
duced in Korea by either side, except on 
a leave basis or on rotation, up to 35,000 
individuals a month. The total military 
men in Korea are not to exceed the total 
of that side at the time the Armistice be 
came effective. Matériel on a replace 
ment basis can be admitted, but only 
through the Armistice ports of entry. 
Combat aircraft, armored vehicles, weap 
and ammunition 
stroyed, damaged, used up or worn out 


ons which are de 
may be replaced on a piece for piece 
basis. 

Recovery of Remains of Deceased Mil 
itary Personnel. Each side is to aid the 
other in recovering the remains of sol 
diers located in the territory they control. 

Prisoners of War. Those desiring re 
returned within sixty 
days of the effective date of the Armis 
tice. Sixty days after the Armistice began 
the remainder were turned over to the 


Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis 


patriation were 


A Chinese soldier who wanted to be re- 
patriated to China is carried to the 
exchange point by two Indian soldiers. 





Representatives of the neutral nations. From left to right 9 
are from Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, India, Sweden and Poland. 


sion in camps established in the Demili 
tarized Zone. Explaining representatives 
were to be sent by the country of origin 


to try to induce these prisoners to return. 


The representatives could “explain” in 
the presence of the Repatriation Com 
mission and one repre sentative from the 
custodian nation for a period of ninety 
days, After thirty days more the prisoners 
not desiring repatriation shall be free to 
go to the country of choice. 


HEN the signing of the agreement 

became imminent an organization 
called United Nations Command Mili 
tary Armistice Commission was formed 
by General Clark, the UN commander, 
with Major General Blackshear M. Bryan 
as its senior member. General Bryan was 
instructed by General Clark to be prin 
cipal UN spokesman in negotiations 
with the Communists. Most of the initial 
staff for this organization was taken from 
an Armistice planning group that had 
been established more than a year earlier 
in Japan. The UNC MAC staff sup 
ported the Senior Member by recom 
mending positions to be taken on matters 
to be negotiated with the Communists, 
by conducting staff ofhcer-level negotia 
tions and by coordinating Armistice mat 
ters with other UN US head 
quarters. 

During the truce talks, most problems 


and 


were investigated and resolved in stafl 
oficer and subdelegation conferences 
and this became a precedent to be fol 
lowed. Greater freedom of discussion is 
possible at this level. When agrcement is 
reached, the solution is submitted for ap 
proval to the senior members of both 
sides, This system has many practical ad 
vantages. Time is saved and it permits 
simultaneous investigation and handling 
of problems. This precedent was con 
tinued after the Armistice Agreement 
was signed, 

Cool, formal politeness was main 


16 


tained in all dealings with the Commu- 
nists. The language problem presented 
critical difficulties at all times. It is difh 
cult to get a real meeting of minds when 
talk must pass through interpreters. This 
is especially true when there is a wide 
difference in views as there is between 
Western-trained minds and minds disci 
plined in the dialectic materialism of 
Communism. The definitions men so di 
vergently trained attach to ordinary con 
cepts may be varied indeed. The words 
used in the agreement often represented 
the lowest common denominator of ac 
ceptance for each side. ‘They represented 
a broad area of compromise and were, 
therefore, subject to a variety of interpre 
tations. 


EGARDLESS of the discussions which 
went into the choice of terms, when 
finally signed the Agreement stands or 
falls on the printed word. The terms 
acceptable to both sides in truce negotia 
tions are sources of trouble when they 
become the authority for implementa 
tion, inspection and control. For exam 
ple, the provision of the agreement which 
required both sides to remove all hazards 
from the demilitarized zone within a lim 
ited period of time. To have done so was 
probably beyond the physical capability 
of either side. This buffer zone, the 
scene of prolonged position fighting, 
probably contained more barbed wire 
and mines than have ever been placed in 
one narrow strip of land. By mutual 
agreement a limitation was placed on this 
provision so that the task of clearing was 
reduced to a practical basis. 

It is questionable whether it is possible 
to achieve the same clarity in language in 
an armistice as one strives for in a staff 
study. Each armistice agreement reflects 
a peculiar state of military and political 
conditions. Its provisions mirror local 
ambiguities. Familiarity with the general 
problems, plus as deep a military and 


local background as possible will do more 
to assist the negotiator in achieving prac- 
tical working agreements than efforts to 
achieve precise agreement on the mean 
ing of armistice terms. 

The manner in which certain armis- 
tice questions were necessarily handled 
was not always understood by officers and 
troops who were affected by them. An 
example will make this clear. The agree- 
ment had a provision for the recovery of 
the remains of military personnel buried 
in North and South Korea but the recov 
ery of remains in the buffer zone was 
not considered. The heavy fighting which 
occurred all along the line just prior to 
the Armistice in which the UN lost sev- 
eral important outposts was not antici 
pated. Many of these outposts were 
found to be on the Communist side of 
the demarcation line which made it im 
possible to recover the remains of men 
lost in the last battles without the con 
sent of the Communist forces. Arrange 
ments to recover these remains were 
initiated. But many connected issues de 
laved a decision and it took several 
months to agree on the procedure to be 
used to recover the remains of the oppos 
ing sides of the demilitarized zone. This 
frustrating delay was not readily under 
stood by the troops who naturally were 
anxious to bring back the remains of 
their fellow soldiers. 


ECHNIQUES of negotiations with 

the Communists should become well 
known to all U.S. officers. Communist 
officers selected to participate in negotia 
tions with the West at any level and for 
any purpose are generally competent and 
thoroughly trained for the job. Ours must 
be equally competent if we are to hold 
our own. 

As a result of trial and error certain 
ideas reached regarding principles of 
negotiation may prove of value: 

e The piecemeal rather than the pack- 
age approach often facilitates negotia 
tions. It is rarely advisable to lay all of 
your cards on the table at one time. 

e The strength of many of our points 
may be dissipated by overelaboration. 

e Cumbersome presentation, and unin 
terrupted arguments give the other side 
(whose representatives frequently un 
derstand English) time to arrange their 
counter-attacks. 

¢ Positions should never be presented as 
a subject for open discussion to be settled 
on a give-and-take basis. We must take 
into account the Communist practice of 
resisting free explorations of problems at 
the conference table. 

e Each position should be concisely 
stated, reinforced by logical reasoning. 
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e Positions should be offered as some- 
thing to which a refusal is unacceptable 
but to which a counter-proposal is allow- 
able. We should always display complete 
confidence in our stand and reflect a 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude. 

e Opportunities should be given for the 
other side to study the position and to 
produce a counter-offer. Discontinuing 
the discussion is one way of creating this 
opportunity. We should beware of talk- 
ing when “breaking off” is overdue. Gain 
the psychological advantage of “breaking 
off.” 

e Every position should be held on to for 
bargaining purposes even if agreement 
on it is unobtainable. 

“Squeeze plays’ should be presented 
as something that we can and will carry 
through unless a mutually acceptable so 
lution is proposed quickly by the other 
side. 

e Avoid creating the impression of being 
over-anxious to settle anything—this nor 
mally invites refusal. 


UCH rules add common sense to bar 

gaining. Perhaps the most important 
thing to keep in mind in Armistice ne 
gotiations with the Communists is a mat- 
ter of attitude. The Communists regard 
the Armistice as a continuation of the 
war that preceded it. Both the war and 
the truce are manifestations of the same 
political policy. The remarks of the Com 
munist delegate to the first truce session 


held at Kaesong in 1951 bear re-reading: 

“Of course military matters are always 
political although together we will try to 
limit our talks to military matters and 
should it be that the military matters be 
related to political it will be discussed 
later.” This thoroughly Clausewitzian 
approach is valid regardless of the wish 
expressed in the preamble of the Korean 
Armistice Agreement that “conditions 
and terms are intended to be purely mili 
tary in character.” 

What Lenin, in 1918, said of the treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk is also apropos: “The 
peace treaty is merely a piece of live ma 
neuvering. Either we stand on this view 
point of maneuvering or we formally 
bind our hands in advance 
fashion that we shall 
move.” 

This does not imply that the Commu 
nists will seek to implement an armistice 
in a manner that is inconsistent with the 
agreement. Instead, within the latitude 
permitted by the agreement, they will use 
the armistice period to increase their entire 
power position in relation to our own. 
U.S. officers assigned to an Armistice 
Commission in their negotiations should 
anticipate and thus counter the inevi 
table Communist moves to gain advan 
tages over us. 
out of the 
went into it. 


in such a 


not be able to 


Otherwise, we will come 
armistice weaker than we 

It matters not whether the 
armistice ends in war or finally is termi 
nated in a peace, unless we also regard it 


as a “piece of live maneuvering.” Its ac- 
ceptance may prove our undoing. 

Our armistice representatives should 
avoid the pitfall of regarding the agree- 
ment as a mechanical document which 
must be mechanically executed. Such an 
attitude automatically concedes the ini 
tiative to our Communist opponents, who 
seize upon every opening to undermine 
aggressively our world position. 

The philosophy behind “live maneu 
vering” should apply not only to our op 
ponents but to our allies and to those neu 
trals who may be called upon by both 
sides to supervise aspects of the armistice 
agreement. Our chances of winning their 
genuine support may depend entirely on 
the ability of our armistice staff contin 
gent to meet intellectually and personal 
ity-wise with officers from friendly, 
tral and enemy countries. 


neu 


HE number of armistices in the cold 

war makes it possible to predict, with 
reasonable safety, that more American 
officers may find themselves some day 
holding down a slot in an Armistice 
Commission organization chart. Whether 
they be assigned to the staff or to feld 
observing duties, the old saying that 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing 
still holds. Consequently, the officer of 
tomorrow should begin to study armistice 
negotiations just as carefully as the opera 
tions manual. You never know which 
you will need first. 
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LIEUTENANT JIM KYLE AND CORPORAL RICHARD SMITH 


It isn’t until you come down OF the Hill that you realize you have left some- 


thing of your life up there and, given the chance, you would go back up 


N the Hill! You how the 


phrase started. You know what it 


wonder 


means, of course, for you're a member of 
a forward observer party of the 8th Field 
Artillery Battalion, the “Bark of the 
Wolfhounds,” with the 25th 
somewhere in Korea, and you're on the 


Division 


hill now. 
You know what it means. 
that you're up with the infantry, to do 


It means 


your job, so you can see what's in front 
of you. It means a backbreaking climb 
to the top of the hill; it means listening 
to the screaming whine of a 122mm 
mortar shell coming at you, and hearing 
the crump when it hits. It means sleep 
less nights, and work-filled days. 

On the Hill means all this, and more. 
It means a lot of things that you can't 


Limurenant Jim Kycxe, Artillery, and 
Corporat Ricuarp SMITH were mem 
bers of the 8th Field Artillery Battalion, 
25th Infantry Division, in Korea when 
they wrote this article. 


put into words, some things that you 
aren't even sure you know. . . 

Everything happens at night, on the 
line. When it’s dark and foggy, men can 
wander past the outposts, and no one 
knows they're there; then they drop 
silently into the trench beside you. You 
shudder involuntarily. With your thirty 
two points you're getting too short to stay 
On the Hill, you remind yourself. But 
with only one more month of it, some 
thing keeps drawing you back, even 
when you are no longer expected to go. 

You dismiss it from your mind, go 
back to the living bunker, light a candle, 
and start a letter. “Dear Ernestine,” you 
write; “Everything's quiet here in Seoul. 
It's a snap, working in this supply 
depot. Almost wish I was up where 
You don’t tell vour 
wife you're On the Hill. She might 
worry too much, 

You finish the letter, climb into your 
sleeping bag, and doze off. 

It's dark when the sergeant shakes you 


there's action...” 


awake. You glance at your watch, sleep 
ily. It’s 3:00 a.m., 0300 the way the 
Army tells time, and it’s time for you to 
take over OP guard. Somebody has to be 
in the observation post every hour of the 
day or night, and now it’s your turn. 
“Nothing much happening,” the ser 
geant tells you as you pull on your boots. 
Too quiet, you tell yourself, as you 
stand in the OP bunker and look out 
over the dark, rolling hills. Without a 
moon, you can hardly tell where the hills 
leave off and the sky begins. The silence 
grates on your nerves. Something's going 
to happen, you tell yourself. A flash 
lights up the sky to the north of you. 
You come awake instantly. You know 
the area, but you didn’t see the exact 
spot of the flash. You scan the area 
closely, and you see the next one. You 
begin counting seconds from flash to 
bang as you swing your BC scope to the 
spot, one thousand, two thousand—fif 
teen seconds later, you hear the muffled 
report. You do a fast bit of math, and 
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decide that it’s just about 6,000 yards to 
the enemy weapon. Then you read the 
dial of the BC scope. 

The whump of the weapon tells you 
it's a mortar. The size of the flash tells 
you it must be an 82mm. You pick up 
the telephone and crank it. A s \ 
voice answers at the other end. “Two, 
please,” you tell him, and soon another 
sleepy voice says, “Two section, Private 
Edgerton speaking, sir.” 

“This is King OP. I've got an 82 out 
here. He’s fired two rounds. Position of 
weapon, azimuth 5318, distance 6,000 
yards.” 


“Wait one,” 


over the wire 


comes the distant voice 
Then, a second later, he 
says, “Let's have those figures again, 
please.” You tell him, he thanks you, 
and you ring off. 


OTHING else happens until you are 
Then, 
suddenly, vou hear the Huttering whistle 


almost ready to go off guard. 


of an incoming round, and dive to the 
floor of the bunker. With a sharp crump 
it explodes, and you get back up and be 
gin searching your field of view with the 
BC scope, keeping your head well down. 


You 


three More rounds scream in. Each time, 


search the whole area, while 
you have to fight the instinct to dive to 
the floor, but you want to find the guy 
who's shooting at you, and shut him up. 
After four rounds, he stops, and finally 


you give up the search. You try to call 


S2 to report the shelling, but no one 


answers. Probably the lines were broken. 
You turn to the radio. 


You fumble in the darkness and find 
the knob. You loud 
rushing noise fills the bunker. You 
fumble around some more and locate the 


twist it, and a 


microphone. You press the big button 
on the side of the mike, and nothing 
happens. You mumble a bit of profanity. 
Then, you hunt through the box of extra 
parts, still in darkness. You have no 
flashlight. They're harder to get, here in 
Korea, than the proverbial hen’s teeth. 
But finally 
and plug it into the radio 


vou find the extra mike 
Then you 
push the button, and with a squeak, the 


You hold the mike 


in front of the speaker, and a violent 


rushing noise ste ps 


squeal tells you the set is operating. You 
bring the mike to your lips, and call 
Fire Direction Center. 

“Dog One Eight, Dog One Eight, this 
is Dog Niner. Over 

You let up on the button, and the 
rush fills the bunker once more. Nothing 
You wait for a minute, 


Your voice is getting 


else happens 
then call again. 


just a bit frantic by now. That's one of 
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the most helpless feelings you can have, 
to be On the Hill with no communica 
You curse the radio under your 
breath. But this time you get an answer. 


tions. 


“Dog Niner, this is Dog One Eight. 
Over.” 


Ihe voice is loud, strident. ‘Too loud 
to suit you. And there is just a trace of a 
You ask for au 
thentication. He can’t give it to you. You 
know then that it’s one of Joe's boys, 


trying to trick you. You ignore him. 


singsong accent in it. 


Finally you get an answer you can 
believe. It's weak, and fades in and out, 
and you have to strain your senses to 
make out what it’s saying, but it’s FDC. 
You start to make the report of the shell 
ing. 

Outside, in the tunnel, you hear foot 
steps. You grab your carbine, pull the 
bolt back, put a cartridge in the cham 
ber. At this time of night, you take no 


You 


ready. 


watch the door, vour 


A flashlight shines 


chance es. 
weapon 








through, and you relax. Joe doesn’t use 
lights to find his way through the tun 
nels. The unknown person speaks. 

“Is the FO here?” 

You recognize the voice. 
fantry commander. 

“No sir,” you tell him. 

“Wake him up.” 

“Yes, sir.” The infantry 
nothing more, but goes to the aperture 
and peers anxiously into the darkness. 
You know that somewhere, out there, his 


It's the i 
“He's asleep.” 


ofthc er Says 


men are close to the enemy, and some 
thing is happening. You go into the liv 
ing bunker and shake the lieutenant 
awake. 

“Infantry CO wants you, sir,” you tell 
him, and he nods to show that he under 
stands. You go to the front office and 
continue making your report. 


HEN the lieutenant comes in, he and 

the infantry ofhcer begin talking. You 
wonder what's happening, but it takes 
all your attention to get your report 
through to FDC, Then the FO turns to 
you. His voice is sharp, his 
¢ lipped short by urgency, 

“Break it, Johnny. 
You press the button, the rush stops. 
“Dog One Eight,” you shout into the 

mike, “this is Dog Niner. 
Over.” 

The lieutenant has a flashlight. He's 
bending over a large map, pinpointing 
the spot where the infantry wants the 
fire. FDC answers you. “This is One 
Eight. Send your mission. Over.” 

The lieutenant tells you the numbers. 
You repeat them into the radio, You 
wait for FDC to say them back to you. 
The weak, distant radio voice begins to 
talk, and is drowned out by a fluctuating, 
singsong chant. The enemy 
frequency, and is blocking your cemmu 
nications. He pauses, and you grab 
your chance. You press the button, 
shout, “Change channels, over” and flick 
the switch to the other preset frequency 
on your radio, 

Almost immediately, you get the call 
from FDC. He could only get a part of 
the mission before Joe blocked your 
transmission. You repeat the entire mis 
sion, and he reads it back. It’s right, this 
time. 

“Roger, over,” you tell him, and only 
seconds later, his voice comes back. 

“On the way, over.” You answer him. 
“On the way, wait.” You turn to the 
lieutenant. “On the way, sir,” you tell 
him. A moment of dead silence, and you 
hear the distant thunder of the guns be 
hind you. 

“Splash, over,” the radio says, 
“Splash, wait,” you answer. 


20 


words 


Fire mission!” 


Fire mission! 


has your 


and 


You stand up and look out in the di 
rection of the enemy. You count seconds. 
One thousand, two thousand, three 
thous . . . Six beautiful, deadly orange 
red flowers bloom in the night like bil- 
lowing puffs of fire. Air bursts, all. 
Deadly, murderous stuff. The infantry 
ofhcer picks up your sound powered 
phone, which is connected to his patrol. 

“How's it look, Steve?” he asks. You 
can hear voices answering him, but you 
can't tell what they're saying. Then he 
turns to you and says “Right Five Zero, 
same range, give me two more volleys.” 
You look at your lieutenant. He nods. 
The infantryman’s words weren't right 
for artillery, but you put it into proper 
form and send it down. For a moment 
there is no reply, then the rush cuts. 
“Two more on the way.” You 
him, and wait. 

It looks almost in the same place. You 
tell FDC it looked good, then ask the 
infantry officer if he needs any more. He 
jumps, startled, and you realize he had 
forgotten your presence. He calls the 
patrol, then answers you. 

“No, that’s ichi bon. Good effect. One 
KIA, several wounded. Cease fire.” 

You push the button, tell FDC. 
answer, “Roger, out.” 

You look at your watch. 0430. You've 
gone over your shift. You ask the lieu 
tenant if he needs you any more. He 
says no. You go back to the living 
bunker, shake the next man awake, and 
return to the OP. A few minutes later, 
the driver comes in, rubbing his eyes 
sleepily. You tell him what's happened 
so far tonight, what to expect, then go 
back to your cot and sleeping bag. All 
at once, you're tired. You're barely in the 
warm sleeping bag before you're asleep. 


roger 


They 


T’S bright day when you awake, but 

the bunker is still dim. You want to 
wash up and shave, but all the water 
you have comes up the hill in a five 
gallon can, on your back, so you do a 
compromise job with a cupful of water 
-cold. 

You rummage through a case of C 
rations until you come up W ith a can 
labelled “Beans and Frankfurter Chunks 
in Tomato Sauce.” You wonder why you 
always come up with beans. But you're 
hungry, so you stop wondering and eat. 
When you get to the OP the sun is 
high and gl: aring bright. 

“Wire back in?” you ask. 

“Not yet,” the sergeant answers. His 
voice is tired. “You go out and trace it 
down to the check point.” 

The check point is that spot on the 
telephone line where your section's 
maintenance responsibility ends. You 


pick up your carbine, take out the fifteen 
round clip you had in it, put in a combat 
clip—two 30-round clips taped back to 
back—and start out. You hate this job. 
You start at the OP and trace the wire 
all the way back. When you find a break, 
you splice it. 

The break is easy to find. You find 
the ends, strip them of insulation, and 
make the splice. Then you follow the 
wire down to the check point, just in 
case there's another break. But there 
isn't, and you trudge wearily back to the 
hill. 

You're hungry again when you reach 
the OP, so you break out another can of 
beans. Then there's nothing more to do, 
so you crawl back into the sleeping bag. 

You don't get to sleep very long. 
Somebody comes up to inspect the posi 
tion, and whoever it is doesn’t like the 
condition of the living bunker. He says 
it must be rebuilt. You have profane 
things to say concerning his probable 
ancestry but you are wearing two stripes, 
so you don't say them. Besides, nobody 
woke you up while he was there. But 
after he is gone, the sergeant shakes you, 
and hands you a shovel. 

You take the shovel and look critically 
at the bunker. To yourself you 
admit that it isn’t worth a damn. A di 
rect hit with a 122 would bring it down 
on top of you. But still you hate the idea 
of being told to dig out a new one, and 
you hate the idea of doing the digging. 


You 


alone, 


However, 
dig. 

For the rest of the day you dig, and 
then you stand your turn at guard that 
night. It’s not like last night. Nothing 
happens. You barely stay awake. 

Che next morning you dig some more. 
On the Hill, if you don’t learn anything 
else, you learn to dig. Your best friend is 
your carbine. Your second best friend is 
Dirt 
Stateside, six feet deep is a joke. 
it’s life or death. 

You spend most of the next two weeks 
digging. Now and then Joe lobs a shell 
at you, but you only flatten out for a few 
minutes, then he quiets down and you 


you don’t say much. 


your shovel. is your protection. 


Here, 


dig some more. 


OU don't dig all the time. One after 
noon, the lieutenant tells you that 
the party is nearly out of C-rations. And 


vou haven't had any mail since you've 
been up. So you and the driver, the new 


guy, jog wearily down the hill and get 
into jeep and go back to the battery 
position, two miles to the rear. 

It's an uneventful trip going back. You 
get the food and pick up your mail, and 


go back On the Hill. 
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I'he days blend into each other, end- 
less hours of digging and watching, 
watching and digging. The occasional 
incoming round loses its novelty, so that 
you merely flatten yourself against the 
bottom of the bunker when you hear 
the whine, and get up and go back to 
work after the crump. You can't say 
whether you've been there two weeks or 
two months, but it’s been only thirteen 
days. 


HE afternoon is dark, and swirls of 

fog curl around the bushes in front of 
your bunker. It’s not cold, but a chill 
runs up your back and you shiver. This 
is the kind of weather Joe likes. You 
tear down your carbine before night, and 
clean it thoroughly. Then you reload 
all your clips, and make certain that they 
too are free of dust. 

With the overcast, night falls quickly. 
By 1930 hours you can hardly see the 
hills that are Joe’ s main line. It’s much 
here's no patrol going out 
and you're glad of that. 


too quiet, 
tonight, 

You watch the area out front, and the 
The March of 
A kid one night shot 
five hundred rounds at tree stumps. You 
don't want to waste your ammo, so you 
just watch. 


stumps begin to move. 
the Tree Stumps. 


You watch, and in spite of yourself, 
you doze off. You dream. You're back 
home and it’s spring there too. . . . 

Somebody shakes you. You're awake 
instantly. It’s the sergeant. 


“Wake up, Johnny. 


tomers out front.” 


We've got cus 


“Elow many?” you ask. 

“Quite Then you're standing 
up and looking out and he’s right. There 
are quite a few, It seems as if all you can 
see are Chinese soldiers, moving towards 


a few.” 


They're not 
1 hundred yards, 
You're conscious of something going on 
beside you. 


you with a slow precision. 
far away, only about a 
It's the lieutenant, cranking 
the phone. 

“Damn line's out,” he says, and you go 
You turn the knob and the 
fills the bunker, but before you 
can press the mike button the rush cuts 
and Chinese chanting squawks at you. 


to the radio. 
rush 


The enemy is blocking your radio, again. 
You're out of communication, unless . . . 
You delve into a large box in the cor 
ner of the bunker, and emerge with a 
handie-talkie. Its range is so short that you 
it, but now it’s all you 
You turn it on, and the familiar 
rush comes from the earpiece. You press 
the button, and the rush cuts. You call 
the next OP. If vou can reach them, 
maybe they can relay your missions. 
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hardly ever use 
have. 


“Dog Two Three, Dog Two Three, 
this is Dog Niner, Dog Niner. 
sion. Relay. Over 

A second passes, ~ you realize you're 
holding your breath. Then the rush cuts, 
and a faint voice comes to you. 

“Ah, Niner, this is Two Three. Roger. 
Will relay. Send your mission. Over.” 

You breathe a sigh of relief, and turn 
to the lieutenant. 
He 


numbers, 


Fire mis- 


“Where do you want 
to start, sir?” 
and 


names a series of letters 
coded points on the 
ground for prearranged fire. You press 
the button. 

“This is Niner. Company-sized group 
in attack. Shoot Able George Fox Five, 
Four and Two. Battery six. Over.” 
[wo Three answers, and you wait 
then for him to give you “On the way.” 
Seconds crawl by, and the enemy is 
moving ever closer. Then you hear the 
“On the way” and the whoomp of the 
guns in the rear, and then there's a 
screaming whistle overhead that makes 
you want to duck, and six orange-red 
puffs blossom directly over the massed 
enemy, and he is no longer massed. 

High overhead, a star shell goes off, 
and the brilliant magnesium flare floats 
down. You can see a little now, but the 
dust raised by your air bursts is worse 
than fog would have been. 
is closer, and moving in. 

You jerk back the bolt of your carbine, 
slide a round into the chamber. You 
raise it to fire, and the lieutenant says, 
“Not yet. We don’t want them to find 
out where we are.” You realize that he’s 
right, and check the pressure of your 
finger on the trigger. 

Above and behind you, the angry 
cough of a light machine gun splits the 
night. Tiny red fingers of fire, tracers, 
leap into the charging ranks. Off to the 
right, a quad .50 stutters its message of 
death. Far to the left, you can hear a 
BAR. Occasionally, a hand grenade 
goes off. Still, you hold your fire. 

The lieutenant is busy shifting the 
artillery fire, to keep it on the moving 
enemy and hold it off our own troops. 
Somewhere in the night, you hear the 
faint cry, “Medic! Medic!” Somebody 
wasn’t lucky. 


The enemy 


Then one figure splits off from the 
charging mass, and heads straight for 


your bunker. You line up the sights of 
your carbine carefully, as carefully as 
you did the last time you were on a 
range, shooting for record. He is running 
now, and you squeeze the trigger. Just 
like in the book. You never know the 
weapon is firing until you feel it jerking 
in your hands. The Chinese suddenly 
stops running, his rifle flies into the air, 


he sinks to the ground, a huddled mass. 

“Good shooting,” the sergeant says. 
He is busy too. You can hear his carbine 
sputtering on the other side of 
bunker. 


the 


The fight blends into a roar of sound 
and flash and the whine of ricocheting 
slugs. You remember only scattered in 
cidents . . . like the lieutenant scream 
ing into the radio, “Fire this position, 
and keep firing until I say to stop!” 

And the tiny dark object falling just 
in front of the bunker, and the new guy 
yells to duck, and you duck just before 
the grenade fills the space where you 
were with chunks of steel. 

And the infantry CO never 
know where he came from or when 

saying, “Good work. Keep it up and 
we'll get ‘em all.” 


you 


The star shells turn night into day, 
and you hardly realize that it’s getting 
light at last. The waves of enemy are 
fewer now, and the lieutenant shifts the 
fire farther out. There are huddled, dark 
shapes all over the front of the hill now, 
and you know that they aren't all Chi 
nese. ; 

You look around, and the new guy is 
sitting on a water can at the rear of the 
bunker. He's holding a handkerchief to 
his hand. You go over and take a look. 
It's nothing bad, just a deep scratch from 
a shell fragment, but you put your first 
aid dressing on it. You realize that you're 
very tired When the 
wakes you up, it’s after noon. 


lieutenant 


INALLY the day comes when you are 
relieved. The infantry companies are 
rotating, and FOs follow their com 
panies. The new crew comes up, and 
you look them over. For a moment you 
wonder how they'll make out, but it’s no 
concern of yours. 

You pack everything into your VT 
box, and chogie it down the hill to the 
jeep and trailer. You and the driver 
carry down the radios and the rest of the 
equipment. Then you go back up the 
slope and check to make sure you 
haven't left anything. 

You 


dow n. 


haven't, and so you go back 
Or maybe you have. Maybe 
you've left a piece of your life, a short 
part of it spent on this hill. For vou feel 
as if you've forgotten something. And as 
the jeep moves, carrying you away from 
your hill, you look back at it. It’s not 
just a hill any more; it’s your hill now, 
and you ask yourself, “Why? Why do I 
like it?” 

You have no answer. You only know 
that, given the chance, you'll go back up. 
On the Hill. 
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CIVIL CONTROL IN DANGER 


Colonel Shillelagh 


"You cannot discuss military policy today without runnin g smack 


into issues of civilian control.”—A staff officer in the Pentagon. 


HE principle of civilian control of our 

government is so sound, so clearly es 
tablished, and so deeply cherished that 
any open attack on it would arouse the 
utmost resistance. Yet the principle has 
been under attack for several years and 
is presently in great danger. But we hear 
no outcry, no call to arms. This can only 
be because the attack is not clearly rec 
ognized as such. Indeed the attack 
hidden in such a fog that many of those 
who are endangering the concept do not 
recognize what they are doing. 

The danger is this: lip serv ice to ci 
vilian control has permitted it to be used 
to defend decisions and actions which it 
cannot justify. The concept is used as a 
cover for ideas and practices which are 
faulty and would not otherwise pass ordi 
nary tests of soundness. If patriotism is 
the last refuge of scoundrels, civilian 
control is a close competitor. Whether 
invoked by knaves or honest men, it is 
a weapon that cows the timid and con 
vinces the unimaginative. 

It is time for all of us to think clearly 
and earnestly about all of the connota 
tions involved in the phrase “civilian 
control.” When we understand what it 
does and doesn’t mean we shall see how 
our previous uncritical acceptance of the 
concept has permitted it to be abused as 
a guide to action rather than used as a 
powerful controlling principle. 

Basically civilian control is the subor 
dination of the military forces to the 
political authority of the government. 
We have a government whic hi is directed 
and controlled by the elected representa 
tives of the people. The military forces, 
like all other elements of the executive 
branch, are subordinate to the President. 
The Constitution makes the President 
the commander in chief of the military 
forces. That is civilian control. 

Unfortunately though, the phrase can 
be distorted and twisted into a quite dif 
ferent connotation, as by those who urge 
that a military man should not be elected 
President because this would violate ci 
vilian control. It has been used to imply 
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that the military are poor managers who 
must therefore be kept under close ci 
vilian supervision. It has been used to 
support the thesis that our military 
power under the President must be kept 
in separate parcels so that no single 
military man can have full authority to 
manage it for the Commander in Chief. 
All of these ideas may have certain 
merits but they cannot be supported by 
arguments that use the principle of ci 
vilian control. 


NATION’s choice of government 

can range between military dictator- 
ship and unarmed democracy. The 
American way is a middle way in which 
elected officials control the process of 
government and provide the framework 
within which professional military men 
serve the national defense. Like other 
middle ways, it involves a fine balance 
which may be upset by extremists. 

Over a long period of years we defined 
this balance in the relationship that was 
established between the President, the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff 
of the Amy. A similar relationship de 
veloped between the President, the Sec 
retary of the Navy and the Chief of 
Naval Operations. In the process we 
placed policy control at the Cabinet level 
and made it possible for the Cabinet to 
get the best possible professional military 
advice and leadership. Thus we recog- 
nized the subordination of the military 
forces to the political authority in matters 
of policy and clearly established milit: ary 
responsibility for organization, training 
and strategic planning. Working closely 
together, the Cabinet officer and the 
military leader could produce sound pol 
icy and effective administration, 

This workable system of balancing the 
responsibilities and performance of ci 
vilian defense officials and professional 
military men could be upset either by a 
military dictatorship or by the disregard 
or destruction of military efficiency by 
political methods. 

If the military leaders succeeded by 


pressure or force in making policy deci- 
sions at the Cabinet level, they would be 
usurping the political power. Could this 
occur? It seems unlikely. The top mili- 
tary personnel are selected by the Presi- 
dent and are subject to reassignment at 
his pleasure. It would appear impossible 
for a military leader to usurp Cabinet 
authority except with the knowledge and 
approval of the President. It seems prob 
able that any subversion of Constitu- 
tional processes in our country will 
hardly come from our military forces. 

Can the balance slip in the other di 
rection, toward too much civilian con- 
trol? This is the present danger. 

As the civilian (political) power is 
supreme, the maintenance of a sound 
balance requires perception and restraint 
by the persons exercising this power. 
Thus, while military usurpation implies 
both aggressive military action and rare 
civilian passivity, civilian usurpation of 
military authority implies only the nor 
mal drift of human vanity and ambition. 

There is no Constitutional protection 
against this process. Military leaders 
cannot stop it. In the final analysis, the 
perpetuation of sound balance is the 
responsibility of the civilian policy mak 
ers. They created our government and 
they can destroy it. 


[' is in the question of what kind of 
defense department organization we 
should have that the issue of civilian 
control is most prominently raised. It 
was used to kill General Marshall’s ini- 
tial plan for a single chief of staff. It is 
used against every move to provide mili 
tary resolution of the inter-service con 
flicts that have sometimes paralyzed the 
military structure and limited defense 
progress. The significant fact is that 
civilian control has no bearing on this 
problem. With a chief of staff of the 
armed forces and a joint staff for the 
Department of Defense, civilian control 
would be fully preserved, precisely as it 
was preserved i in the old War and Navy 
Departments. 
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There is a substantial issue as to the 
soundness and wisdom of establishing a 
chief of staff of the armed forces and a 
defense joint staff at the present stage 
of development. Some competent per- 
sons contend that the best military advice 
and direction our armed forces can re- 
ceive is provided by a committee of the 
three chiefs of staff. Maybe some inter- 
mediate form of organization would be 
better. The real issue is to get an or- 
ganization that will let 
military problems. 


us solve our 
It is a question of 
Che cry of “civilian control” 
is scare technique. lt seeks a decision 
unrelated to the real merits of the ques- 
tion. 


efhiciency. 


MORE subtle aspect of civilian con- 

trol has appeared in the practical op- 
eration of the Department 
mechanism. The secretaries 
have in the past been not a staff devel- 
oping coordinated policy for the Secre- 
tary, but independent and uncoordinated 
operators riding herd on the military 
forces. [his Messianic complex has 
extended to the assistants to the assistant 
secretaries and to their assistants, all rid- 
ing forth in shining armor to loose the 
legendary red tape of the military or- 
ganizations. In most instances policy 
directives were not issued by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Instead, civilian assist- 
ants went into the services and directly 
to officers in charge of particular func- 
tions and gave them detailed instructions 


Defense 
assistant 


of their own devising. In consequence, 
the three services in recent years have 


criticized for unsound 
planning and inefficient administration. 
Yet the cause of it—dispersion of au- 
thority and disregard of organizational 
responsibility—apparently went unchal 
lenged by our military leaders. 

It is pertinent to observe that the off- 
cials who are most aware of the dangers 
of too much civilian control are those 
civilian policy makers who are perturbed 
because our organization for defense has 
been so ineffectual. While endorsing ci- 
vilian control as a principle, they recog 
nize its abuses and seek to make the 
military organization more effective. 


been severely 


It is heartening to note that the new 
Defense Department organization pro 
vides a sound commission for assistant 
secretaries as assistants to the Secretary 
and sharpened definition of command 
channels. If actual practice can be 
brought into line with organization, we 
should see tightened control of Defense 
policy and clarified definition of the au- 
thority and responsibility of the military 
Chiefs of Staff. 

What is the responsibility of top mili- 
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tary men? If they hold no final au- 
thority even in matters of military or- 
ganization and training, can they pre- 
serve and improve our military strength? 
Is it right and proper for them to oppose 
civilian abuse or does loyalty 
them to submit in silence? 
First, military men must understand 
the proper level of their own responsibil 
ity and must accept the full measure of 
They must not shirk this responsibil- 
ity by expecting decisions on questions 
of py a administration or efh 
ciency to be made at politic: il levels. 
They should not accept unilateral policy 
guidance from an assistant secretary 
when the policy should properly be made 


requ ire 


WHAT IS CIVIL CONTROL? 


E can better understand the tra- 

ditional subordination of the mili- 
tary power to civil authority if we 
recall its origin: the English experi- 
ence with Cromwell's Army. That 
armed force enabled the Protector to 
oust the King, and, in due course, to 
eliminate Parliament. The ensuing 
resentment against a standing army 
which was then bred in men of Eng 
lish speech long hampered the devel 
opment of a proper military policy, 
not only in Britain, but also in Amer- 
ica. The principle persisted; it is still 
popular. But just what precisely does 
it mean? 

Actually, it means just what it 
meant in seventeenth century Eng 
land. It means that in the United 
States the armed forces are the serv- 
ants and not the masters of the gov 
ernment, that rulers are selected at 
the ballot box and not at councils of 
war or military staff conferences, and 
that the United States Army is non- 
political and does not, as in prewar 
Japan, undertake the assassination of 
unpopular officials, or, as in the re- 
publics of Latin America and the 
Levant, spark-plug the endemic revo- 
lutions that seat and unseat a succes- 
sion of presidents. . . . 

The traditional concept includes as 
well a firm acceptance of the notion 
of a civilian President as Commander 
in Chief, surrounded by civilian sec 
retaries who speak in his name and 
with his autherity. When the Secre- 
tary thinks Yes and the Chief of Staff 
thinks No, the answer is Yes. It does 
not follow, however, that Yes is there 
fore automatically the correct answer, 
or even that the Secretary is always 
the better citizen 

Cor. Freperck Bernays WIENER 
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in the name of the Secretary. Nor 
should they accept detailed direction 
which compromises military operational 
responsibility. Military men can act in- 
telligently if they realize that “civilian 
control” is not some vague rule which 
makes civilians always right, but is a 
proper and definable exercise of political 
authority that requires full military ac- 
ceptance and jealous guarding of comple 
menting military authority. 

The jealous and full exercise of as- 
signed authority does not imply hostility 
toward or friction with other elements 
of an organization. On the contrary, it 
is only with such performance by all ele 
ments that the full capabilities of the 
organization can be realized. The real 
damage to an organization is done by the 
individual who permits others to usurp 
his authority; and it matters not whether 
he acts from weakness, or a mistaken 
notion of cooperation, or an uncritical 
deference to a shibboleth. When he 
gives way, for whatever reason, he be 
comes an idler, a non-functioning piece 
in the machine. His failure may render 
ineffective other elements of the organi 
zation and contribute to its general 
deterioration. 

Loyalty to the Secretary of Defense 
and to the country requires a vigorous 
dissent from what is known to be wrong. 
To accept the error in silence by abdicat 
ing responsibility comes close to disloy 
alty. 


IVILIAN control in its proper sense 

sums up a vital principle of our gov 
ernmental organization, the subordina 
tion of the military element to political 
control. The words have been abused in 
our Defense Department organization as 
a cover for false ideas and unsound 
practices. Military leaders have hesitated 
to oppose policies packaged as “civilian 
control” even when they knew the con 
tents were wrong. Thus they have co 
operated in corrupting a sound concept. 
If we are to have an efficient defense 
structure, we must restore the sound 
division of authority and responsibility 
between political policy makers and pro- 
fessional military men. Though the ulti 
mate decision on policy rests at the politi 
cal level, the primary responsibility for 
action rests on the military leaders. They 
cannot escape the opprobrium of inde 
cision, inefhciency or waste in the mili 
tary program by pleading their subordi 
nation to civilian control. They must 
wield the full authority and accept the 
full responsibility of their offices. This 
includes defending our sound traditions 
of civilian control against distortions ad- 
vanced by the ignorant and the wily. 
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Great Britain——World Wars | and Ii 


United States—World War I! 


German—World War Ii 


ar 


Japan—World War Ii 


CAPTAIN JOHN R. D. CLELAND 


German—Pre-World War | Pickelhaube 


United States—World War | 


France—World Wars !| and I! 


What About the Helmet? 


The modern battle helmet made its appearance early in World War I. 


Between the wars our Army has made some changes and modifica- 


tions and the present helmet was adopted in 1941. Today research 


and development ought to be able to come up with a helmet that 


is lighter, more durable, and gives greater protection than the MI. 


HEN the musket replaced the cross 

bow the knight in shining armor was 
knocked off his horse. 

The suit of mail went out but breast 
plates and helmets were retained by both 
the foot soldier and the cavalry—for pro 
tection in hand-to-hand combat. As the 
musket and later the rifle were improved, 
hand-to-hand combat 
quent and the breast plate and helmet 


became less fre 


disappeared, except for ceremonial usage 
the British Army's Household Cavalry 





Captain Jonn R. D. Crevann, Infantry, 
is on duty with Army Field Forces Board 
No, 3 at Fort Benning. 
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still wears the cld helmet and _ breast 
plate. 

In 1914 the troops of the Allies and the 
Kaiser took to the field without armor. 
Ihe helmet appeared as a device of mod 
ern warfare when a French General 
Adrian discovered while talking to a 
wounded soldier that a metal mess bow] 
which he carried in his cap had saved the 
soldier's life. General Adrian developed 
a steel cap lining which was adopted by 
the French Army. Although this metal 
helmet was heavy and uncomfortable, 
the Poilu liked and wore it. Two factors 
appear to have entered into acceptability 
of this helmet: protection from enemy 


fire, and to a lesser degree, combat dis 
tinction. These two factors still carry 
weight in helmet development. In 1915 
the British and German Armies adopted 
helmets of their own. 

When the United States entered 
World War I Uncle Sam started looking 
for helmets. He found 400,000 for sale 
in England and bought them. These 
were the old basin-shaped Helmet, 
M1917, commonly called Tin Hats. The 
Helmet M1917 was the standard helmet 
of the United States Army until 1941. 

To remain standard over such a long 
period, the tin hat had to beat off compe 
tition. The first experimental helmets 
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were tested by the Infantry Board in 
1919-1920. There were four helmets un 
der and after tests for 
comfort, stability, durability, and armor 
protection it was recommended that the 
Helmet, Type 5A and the Standard Hel 
met, M1917 be modified with a new sus 
pension and 50 of each be sent to the 
Infantry and Artillery Boards for tests. 

Various samples passed back and forth 
between the Infantry Board and the 
Chief of Ordnance until 1924 when 421 
helmets were issued to the 29th Infantry 
and tested under the auspices of the In 
fantry School and the Infantry Board. 
The two type helmets were tested from 
1924 to 1926 and the old tin hat was 
retained. 

The helmet situation remained un 
changed until 1941 when the Chief of 
Infantry directed the President of the 
Infantry Board, Brigadier General Court 


consideration 


ney H. Hodges, to conduct a new and 
comprehensive test of steel helmets with 
particular emphasis on the “pot” versus 
the “basin” shape. 

Che Infantry Board determined that 
“the ideal shaped helmet is one with a 
dome-shaped top and generally following 
the contour of the head, allowing sufh 
cient uniform headspace for indenta 
tions, extending down in the front to 
cover the forehead without impairing 
necessary vision, extending down on the 
sides as far as possible without interfer- 
ing with the use of the rifle or other 
weapons, extending down the back of the 
head as far as possible without permit 
ting the back of the neck to push the 
helmet forward on the head when the 
wearer assumes the prone position, to 
have the frontal plate Hanged forward to 
form a cap style visor and to have the 
sides and rear slightly flanged outward to 
cause rain to clear the collar opening.” 

Based on these simple characteristics 
the Infantry Board took the M1917 hel- 
met, which offered Qo rd protection to the 
top of the head, and brazed on sides, a 
They made three of 
these models and selected the third, 
which is now our standard M1. In de 
vising a means to suspend it on the head 
and provide insulation against heat and 


back and a visor. 


cold, the idea of the canvas liner was 
This was developed to become 
our standard plastic liner. Materials used 


born. 


in making the first M1 helmet and liner 
were: two sheets celluloid, five 1917 hel 
mets, ten tubes Duco cement, one gallon 
shellac, two yards khaki book-binding 
cloth, one gallon rubber cement, five 
“Riddell” suspensions Cused in football 
helmets), and three sheets of plastic, 
12” x 24” x .06” and all at a cost of 


count ‘em—$100, 
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ROM 1941 through 1945 no radical 

modifications were made in our hel- 
met; the M1 was modified for parachut 
ists, camouflage nets and bands were 
tested, and a quick release neck strap was 
devised. 

In 1945 the Marine Corps came up 
with a helmet made of a new fiber-glass 
called doron. Although this material had 
protective qualities equal to the M1 steel 
and was non-magnetic, it was not as dur 
able as the steel helmet. Consideration 
was given to building an aerial into the 
helmet for use by radio operators, but the 
idea was discarded as impractical. 

In 1945 Ordnance, which at that time 
was responsible for helmet development, 
began design of a new helmet, the 
[21E1, based on studies of the contour 
of the human head conducted by the 
Aero-Medical Laboratory. Its shape was 
similar to the MI but it presented a 
curved surface at all points on the body 
of the helmet and had a nylon liner 
which offered additional protection. 

In 1946 the T21E1 was tested in con 
junction with the doron helmets by 
Army Field Forces Board No. 3, but 
before the test report could be acted upon 
a new requirement entered the picture: 
an “all purpose” helmet was to be de 
signed. One that would be suitable for 
use by infantry, artillery, armored crew 
members, parachutists and anyone else 
who needed a helmet. 


HE period 1947-1952 saw helmets de 
veloped along these lines. Three sepa 
rate models were produced and tested. 
They all consisted of a thin aluminum 
shell and a thick nylon liner. None of 


them proved suitable for any of the 
branches. 

The basic reason for the unacceptabil 
ity of these experimental helmets was the 
fact that an “all purpose” helmet tried to 
please everybody by incorporating desir 
able features such as ease of observing 
from parachute while in descent, being 
able to wash in the shell or being com 
fortable in a tank. This jeopardized the 
primary purpose of the helmet, protec 
tion to the head. 

Strangely enough, even though de 
signed to meet these special uses, none of 
the helmets tested has prov ed as good at 
these special uses as the M1, which still 
ck CS the job. 

Right now the two questions that need 
answers are: 


e What 


three Ibs. 


helmet (weighing less than 
affords the best protection 
from shell fragments and small-arms 
missiles? 
e What helmet affords the most com 
plete coverage to the head without im 
pairing the vision, hearing, or the ability 
of the front-line soldier to use his weap 
onsr 

Whether the helmet is one-piece or 
two-piece, plastic or metal, magnetic or 
non-magnetic, can be worn inside a tank, 
makes a fine wash basin, and any other 
similar characteristics is of secondary im 
portance. 

With the research and development in 
plastics, fibers, and metals that has taken 
place in the last decade it should be pos 
sible to make a helmet which is lighter, 
more durable, and has protective quali 
ties far superior to the standard M1. 


Helmets designed by Infantry and Artillery Boards, 1924-26 


Two post-World War | Ordnance-designed helmets 
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More Firepower 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY ROBERT T. STEVENS 

Greenville, South Carolina 

29 October 1953 

During this year the Army explored every avenue of ap 
proach to the more efficient use of manpower. Although the 
number of Army personnel decreased, in no case have cuts 
been made which reduce combat power. On the contrary, 
alterations in organizational doctrine, better weapons and 
equipment, and continued refinement of training have made 
possible an increase in the effectiveness of our combat units 
despite a decrease in the number of personnel assigned. For 
instance, new tables of organization for the infantry divi 
sion reduce its strength by some 600, but by converting about 
500 service jobs within the division, its firepower is in 

creased by 81 machine guns and 18 recoilless rifles. 


Not an ‘Atomic’ Gun 


Saturday Evening Post 
21 November 1953 


Che cost of producing the A-shell is low in terms of its 
effectiveness. While precise production figures are secretly- 
shrouded, in terms of the cost to produce high-explosive 
shells of the same total effectiveness, the cost is considerably 
less than one 1000th for the atomic shell. 

Until now--to wit: this article-the Army has tended un 
intentionally to impress on the public brain that the new 
weapon our fighting forces has is an “atomic gun.” The 
280mm gun which fires the A-shell, is, needless to say, a 
great gun. But it should not be called an “atomic gun” any 
more than the B-29 which carried the first A-bomb to 
Hiroshima could be called an “atomic plane” merely be 
cause it transported the bomb to the target. 


Rank in the Air Force 


EDWARD J. CARLIN, JR. 
Air Force 
December 1953 


Undoubtedly, specialist ratings inferior to NCO ranks 
would help the Air Force. But what is needed more would 
be a flying ofhcer and command officer T/O wherein lucky 
gunners would not, by virtue of attrition, become so ranked 
as to force staff responsibilities. With so much rank com 
manding so few enlisted people, the highest ranked enlisted 
man fast fades into obscurity. 1 remember, from my ground 
force and Air Force experience, that an AF three starrer about 
equalled the ground force's colonel, and likewise with the 
major and first lieutenant of aforementioned services. Super 
ranking in USAAF, caused by wholesale commissioning of 
flying personnel, led to a tacit agreement between EM and 
junior ofhcers alike that real authority in the AF began with 
field grade and not below. 
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eading 


The command counterparts of AF and ground jobs begin 
with bomber commander and platoon commander. Ser 
geants take orders from plane commanders in the AF and 
give orders in the infantry. It’s a bit preposterous to conceive 
the infantry noncom attacking Jane Russell Hill as a true 
equal of Master Sergeant Smith demanding more work out 
of the 999th Bomb Group Stat Control Unit. The former 
is a leader, the latter a responsible technician. The question 
of responsibility in military life depends on who outranks 
whom. And when you create fabulous T/Os for morale 
purposes, responsibility moves upstairs at a rapid pace. 


The ‘Blessings’ of Bounty 


BRUCE CATTON 
A Stillness at Appomattox 
Doubleday & Co., 1953 

The number of men to be drafted in any state, city, or 
county always depended on the number that had previously 
volunteered. If many had volunteered, few or none would 
be drafted. Since nobody liked the draft, it was to every 
body's interest to promote volunteering, and this was done 
principally by the payment of cash bounties. By the winter 
of 1864 these were running very high. States, cities, and 
towns were bidding against each other—some were almost 
bankrupting themselves in the process—and the drafted man 
who wanted to hire a substitute was biding against all three. 
The results were fantastic. The provision by which a drafted 
man could buy his way out of the service was a remarkably 
effective device for making young men cynical about appeals 
to their patriotism. When it went hand in hand with a sys 
tem of bounties that often ran as high as a thousand dollars 
per enlistment, there was in operation an almost foolproof 
system for getting the wrong kind of man into uniform. 

This system had created the institution of the substitute 
broker—the man who for a fee would find potential soldiers 
and induce them to enlist. Some of these brokers may have 
been relatively honest, although there is nothing in any con- 
temporary accounts to make one think so, but for the most 
part they seem to have inspired army authorities to some of 
the most glowing invective in Civil War annals. At times 
they operated precisely as waterfront crimps operated, mak 
ing their victims drunk, getting them to sign away their 
bounty rights, and then rushing them through the enlistment 
process before they recov ered. eee 

Most of the time the broker did not need to go to the 
trouble of drugging anybody. It was simpler to dredge in the 
backwaters of city slums and find human derelicts who, for 
a little cash in hand, would willingly assign their bounty 
rights and go and enlist. 


+ + * 

These men brought into the Army of the Potomac an ele 
ment the army had never had before, and of which it could 
not possibly make the slightest use. In camp they were 
valueless, and early in 1864 the army command stipulated 
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that no bounty men could be used on picket or outpost 
duty. “If those fellows are trusted on picket,” remarked one 
veteran, “the army will soon be in hell.” The mere business 
of guarding them to see that they did not desert or plunder 
their honest comrades took time and effort that should have 
been used in other ways. In battle they were a positive 
handicap. Under no circumstances could they be induced to 


fight. 


Red Style 


Commentator, Radio Free Europe 
News from Behind the Iron Curtain 
November 1953 


Junior Officers 


Junior officers [of the Polish People’s Army] are treated as 
a class of worker whose working hours are not strictly de 
fined. They have no set holidays or free time. Their leave 
depends upon the whim of the regimental commander, for 
a platoon commander is considered too insignificant a figure 
to be allowed to choose the time when he would like to 
take his leave. He is also too unimportant to be allowed the 
use of the recreation homes, which are officially at the dis 
posal of all officers. In practice, they are filled with staff 
officers from the Ministry of National Defense and senior 
military commanders. In practice, the junior ofhcer is given 
no opportunity to leave the camp, and no opportunity to 
improve his education. He has no time in which to do these 
things. From five in the morning until eleven at night his 
day is filled with professional and political duties. Second 
Lieutenant Grzyb, an infantry officer who escaped to the 
West and whom you have heard on our previous broadcasts, 
used to begin his working day with reveille at 5 a.m. and 
went to bed at 11 p.m.—six hours sleep is all a junior officer 
And [the] pilot who escaped in a MIG to 
Denmark in May, has told you how his duties lasted from 


is entitled to. 


dawn until 3 a.m. on one day, and how, after four hours’ 
sleep, he had to be on parade at 7:20 a.m. ready for new 
duties. 


Sino-Soviet Relations 


WERNER LEV! 
Modern China's Foreign Policy 
University of Minnesota Press, 1953 


Communist China can give full support to Russian ambi 
tions in Europe because China has few interests there, while 
the involvement of the Western world in Europe will give 
Communist China a freer hand in Asia. The Soviet Union 
Asia because in most 
respects, and for the time being, what benefits Chinese in 


can support Communist China in 


terests also benefits Russian interests. The Soviet Union has 
little to fear from Communist China as long as that country 
engages in a policy which makes her deeply dependent upon 
the Soviet Union in every respect. In whatever way this 
dependence may be evaluated by the Chinese Communist 
leaders, they may consider it to have compensations. They 
no longer have to rely upon a precarious balance of power 
for security; they have Russian support against a feared 
repetition of Japanese aggression; they have a freer hand 


than ever before in South and Southeast Asia; they are 
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eliminating all Western powers from China and in the end 
will have to deal with only one—Russia—instead of all; and 
they are managing somewhat to balance the loss of economic 
ties with Western powers by the creation of new ones with 
the European satellites of the Soviet Union. Most of these 
advantages, at one time or another, Chinese governments 
before the Communists have tried to obtain. 


Red Infantry— Decisive Arm 


RAYMOND L. GARTHOFF 
Soviet Military Doctrine 
The Glencoe Free Press, 1953 


The 1936 and 1940 Field Regulations [of the Soviet 
Army |, the 1942 Theses on Offensive Combat, and the 1942 
1945 Infantry Combat Regulations all explicitly state that 
“The infantry is the main type of troop,” and that “the in 
fantry . . . determines the outcome of battle.” These regula 
tions further state and repeat that “Combined action of all 
types of troops is organized in the interest of the infantry, 
who fulfill the main role in combat.” 

his fact is taught not only to infantry officers, but, for 
example, to the young air force ofhcers who read in the 
ofhcial textbook, Aviation Tactics, that “therefore the assign 
ment of other types of troops participating in combined com 
bat with the infantry is to act in its interests, securing its 
advance in the offensive, and steadfastness in defense.” 

Increased attention directed to the aviation, armored, and 
artillery arms has been explicitly stated not to mean that the 
infantry is no longer “the basic arm.” 


The Use of U. S. Machines 


THEODORE H. WHITE 
Fire in the Ashes 
William Sloane Associates, 1953 


watched 
strangers studying American ways, as if by dismantling an 
American combustion charger they could learn how to make 


Over and over for the past fifteen years | have 


themselves as warm as Americans. And over and over I have 
seen Americans trying to show them how the combustion 
charger works without explaining that the trick is not in how 
the metal parts of the combustion charger fit together but 
how the combustion charger is used socially, and to whose 
benefit. In every possible different context, | have watched 
puritan and conservative Americans thus transformed by 
their efforts abroad into radical symbols of disturbance. 

A classic example was the experience of General Joseph 
Stilwell China. The government of Chiang Kai-shek 
wanted guns and planes but wanted only to learn how to use 
the guns and planes. But Stilwell insisted that they must 
learn to fight, which is quite different from learning how to 
shoot a gun or fly a plane. Learning to fight, he said, meant 
that Chinese officers must stop selling their soldiers’ ration 
for private profit, that soldiers must not be kicked, beaten or 
have their ears cropped, that they must be well fed and 
clothed, that their leaders must be brave and daring. This 
was the important thing in fighting. He could not get the 
idea across, and thus Chiang’s armies, for all their guns, 
could not fight. 
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An’ a great longin’ come over 

me, sir, to go out wit’ the bhoys 
an’ the hell wit’ bein’ 
a human doormat.” 


a 
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The Test of Gentility 


PETER B. 


KYNE 


Sir,” said the Adjutant, “you are forgetting that you are 


an officer and a gentleman. You are suborning falsehood.” 


“Il have never let a good soldier down and I never shall,” 


said the Colonel. This old man belongs to me. He's my boy.” 


LEBES at the Military Academy and 

the Naval Academy may be a trifle 
short on ethics when they matriculate, 
but when they graduate it is presumed 
they are officers and gentlemen. Al 
though it doesn’t follow that this pre 
sumption is infallible, human nature 
being what it is, nonetheless it is heart 
ening to know that the number of back- 


out of us. 1 was shocked at his disdain 
and arrogance, for I had not previously 
seen a gentleman I| could recognize as 
such on sight and who exuded the evi 
dence of his class the way a horse exudes 
sweat. 

He was a tall man with a fine military 
figure, and I wondered how one of his 
years (he was a veteran of the War Be 


sliders from the moral code inculcated at 
both institutions is so very small. 

Once | knew an officer who outwardly 
was the beau ideal of an officer and a 
gentleman. At least that was my impres 
sion when, as a seventeen-year-old re 
cruit, | reported to him with six other 
would-be heroes for service in the War 
with Spain. He did not seem too pleased 
with our quality but said he supposed 
the first sergeants would make soldiers 


tween the States) had managed to keep 
his belly flat. He commanded the regi 
ment of Regular Infantry which had ac 
cepted my services. He was a handsome 
man and wore a small, well-cared-for 
mustache and a gold pince-nez with a 
black ribbon hanging from the front of 
his beautifully tailored khaki blouse. The 
day we fought our first pitched battle 
with the army of General Emilio Aguin 
aldo, the Old Man, in a starched white 
collar, rode his Filipino pony behind the 
skirmish line to supervise the job. And 
we took big casualties that day, so I de 
cided he was not a stuffed shirt. 
Between the surrender of the Spanish 
\rmy in the Philippines on August 13, 





Perer B. Kyne, author of the popular “Cappy Ricks” 
stories and other light fiction, served as an aad man 
in Company L, 14th Infantry, in the Philippine Islands 
in 1898-99 and as a captain in the 144th Field Artillery 
during the First World War. During the years of his 
great popularity as a writer of fiction for the high-paying 
mass circulation magazines, Mr. Kyne also contributed 
to Infantry Journal and The Field Artillery Journal 
One critic once wrote that Mr. Kyne’s year in uniform 
“left him with far more literary grist than military zest”: 
an observation, incidentally, that could be made about 
any number of writers who served in the uniform both 
before and after Mr. Kyne. But it must be added that 
Peter Kyne never became a cry-baby critic of Army life 
His articles in the service journals were affectionate 
reminiscences of his service in the Philippines. He felt 
great loyalty to the 14th Infantry and especially Com 
pany L, and this was reflected most clearly in a short 
article he wrote for Infantry Journal on the occasion of 
the regiment’s Organization Day in 1938. Now seventy 
three, Mr. Kyne lives quietly 


near his native San 
Francisco 
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1898, and the attack by the Filipino army 
on February 5, 1899, the Army 
With the exception of two hours of drill 
five days a week, and outpost duty in 
the bysh once a week watching the 
native merely soldiered, 
the tradition of bucking for orderly was 
revived. Orderly bucking in those days 
was almost a profession. 

Each morning at guard mount the 
adjutant would select two privates for 
orderly duty—one for the Old Man and 
one for himself. The neatest 
soldierly looking men got the plum—con 
sidered such because the adjutant and 
the Colonel knocked off duty after re 
treat, 


“rested.” 


army, we and 


and most 


and their orderlies could get ina 
And there 


walking post, two hours on and four off, 


full night's sleep. was no 
or herding prisoners at work 

One day | was picked by the 
When | 


reported 1 was directed to sit on a 


adjutant as his orderly. 


bench outside his office door. The 
transom was open, so when he 


called “¢ Irderly!” 
salute, and say “Sir?” 


| would enter, 


Phat day the mail from a trans 
port had arrived, and | was fidg 
eting on my bench with my mind 
on letters from a girl who had 
said she loved me true but didn't, 
adjutant’s summons 
came over the transom. When | 
reported | saw the Colonel sitting 


when the 


on a corner of the adjutant’s desk, and 
he was looking at a photograph. He 
lifted his slow, lethal gaze to me and 
said, handing me the photograph, “Or 
derly, do you know that man? He is a 
soldier in this regiment.” 

I looked at the photograph. 
I do,” I said. “It’s Private 
Hennessy of M Company.” 

“Are you quite certain?” 

“Yes, sir. Private Hennessy is maybe 
ten years older than this photogr: iph, 
but I’m sure it’s Hennessy. 

“You know him well?” 


“Yes, sir, 


Patrick J. 


_ SS. Sat. 
mine.” 
“When 


sonr , 


He’s a very good friend of 


and where were you born, 

1 had been warned against that ques 
tion by the corporal to whom I gave five 
dollars the day | enlisted. 
asked you how old you were if they 
thought you were lying your way in—and 
| was. Well, if the Colonel thought I'd 
reply mane now, he was way off 
base. “March 12, 1877, in San Francisco, 

| replied. 

“You lie,’ Colonel, but with 
out “How does it happen that 
you're pally with a man old enough to be 


They never 


said the 
animus, 


your grandfather?” 
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I decided | was safe so I said, “Private 
Hennessy likes kids. The older men 
think he’s stodgy and not in their class, 
so I guess that’s why he hi 1s to fall back 
on a few kids for company. 

“Why do you like him?” 

“He's very kind to us.” 

“Expl: 1in.” 

“He has plenty of money and often, 
on Saturdays or Sund. 1ys, he takes some 
of us down to an eight course dinner at 
the Hotel d’Espafia in Manila. And he 
buys us beer between paydays when 
we're all broke.” 

“And, in return, 
Private Hennessy?” 


what do you do for 


“On band concert nights on the Lu 
neta | walk out with him. Until the 
Colonel banished them, I was his rooster 





buyer and picked some good ones, and 
we made money fighting them through 
the brigade. Also, Pat plays marbles with 
me. 

< Ol id ( dt” 

“He likes to play marbles and bought 
a hundred each for another kid and me, 
just so he could play with us. He used to 
play marbles with the kids at his home in 
He has a big agate taw 
and he’s sudden death with it. I’ve seen 
him knock half a dozen marbles out of 
the ring without a miss.” 

“Do you give him a run?” 

“Yes, sir. Pat shoots from the ground, 
but I’m a plumper and often I beat him.” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” said the Colo 
nel. “What else do you play? Hop 
scotch?” 

“Pat isn't that childish, sir.” 

“Then what's wrong with him?” 

“| think he’s lonely, sir.” 

“Is he a man of good morals—that is, 
reasonably good. We do not expect sol- 
diers to be disgustingly good.” 

“Yes, sir. He 
and every Sunday he isn't 
on guard he goes to Mass at the Cathe- 
dral San Ignacio Intramuro.” 


San Francisco. 


never swears or tells 
dirty stories, 


“Does he ever get drunk and take you 
to bawdy houses?” 


“No, sir. 1 do not get drunk or visit 
bawdy houses, and neither does Private 
I lennessy.” 

“No offense intended, son. Has Hen 
nessy told you he is a married man?” 

“No, sir; and I wouldn’t ask because 
that would be getting nosey.” 

“Quite right, son, quite right. What 
else do you and your aged comrade do to 
pass dull time away?” 

“Sometimes, sir, we sing come-all-ye’s 
or sometimes I play a harmonica accom 
paniment and Pat sings them.” 

“Ah!” said the Old Man, “just a couple 
of bards and poets. I notice you have a 
faint lrish accent.” 

“My parents are Irish, sir 

“What is a come-all-ye?” 

“An Irish ballad, sir—a folk song.” 

“And you know some of them?” 

“Yes, sir. My mother taught 

me them.” 

“Eas your mother a nice voice?” 

“| think so, sir. We used to 
them together and laugh 
over them. Some of them are 
very funny. We call them come 
all-ye’s because they all begin: 
‘Come all ye true-born Irishmen, 
a story short I'll tell’—and then 
you listen to a song as long as a 
roll of toilet paper.” 


sing 


“Sing me one, son,” the Old 
Man urged gently. 

I thought his order was far from 
military, but | was well disciplined and 
promptly gave out with the first verse 
of a ballad laudatory of the exploits of 
a bandit named Willie Brennan who 
robbed the rich to give to the poor and 
who, poor lad, when cornered by the 
cops on a moor, was shot to death. 

At the chorus I put coeneen into it. 
But when I finished the chorus I paused, 
feeling silly. But the Old Man declared 
I fascinated him and ordered me to con 
tinue to the end, so I did—to the sorrow- 
ful end, and had him beating time to 
the chorus. 

“Son,” he said then, “find this Private 
Hennessy and bring him here.” 


FOUND Pat playing tick-tack-toe in 

M Company's squad room and gave 
him the dreadful news. It had to be 
dreadful whenever buck was sum- 
moned to the throne. Pat looked dis- 
turbed, but brushed his curly iron-gray 
locks, put on his blouse and followed me 
into the Presence. The adjutant said, 
“Ciose the transom, Orderly.” So they 
didn’t want me to hear them rawhiding 
Pat. | closed the transom. 

“You may retire now,” said the adju 
tant, and I did. I tiptoed down the cor- 
ridor and outside the adjutant’s office 
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because the window was open, for no 
body shuts a window in Luzon unless a 
typhoon is blowing rain into the room. 
The adjutant was conducting the pre 
liminary examination and I knew the 
Old Man was watching Pat's face for 
signs of falsehood. I heard Pat say: 

“Yes, sir, that’s my photograph.” 

“So you are a married man?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Your descriptive list, to the truth of 
which you took oath, informs us that you 
are a single man.” 

“Yes, sir. I lied a little bit about that, 
sir.” 

“Why did you enlist? 


too old for service.” 


You're really 


“L was tired o’ the sameness o’ me life, 
sir.” 

“Fed up with your wife, too, were you 
not?” The Old Man had taken over. 

“Well, for twinty-five years before ] 
held up me hand I'd have been happier 
off witout her 
black eye, sir. 


not givin’ the woman a 
| was like to go mad, 
blitherin’ crazy, when suddenly the city 
was filled wit’ sojers goin’ out to Manila. 
The lucky divils, an’ them wit'out a care 
in life an’ headed for wild adventure. 
An’ a great longin’ come over me, sir, to 
go out wit’ the bhovs an’ the hell wit’ 
bein’ a human doormat.” 

The Colonel said gently: “Sit down, 


Private Hennessy, and tell me about your 
married life. 


| have to know, because 
this morning I received a letter from a 
lady who claims to be your wife. Judge 
of her surprise and indignation when 
she went to one of those places known 
as a nickelodeon where, for five cents 
you may see those jerky things they call 
motion pictures, and who should she see 
marching off to war but you, with a 
pack on your back and a Krag-Jérgenssen 
rifle on your shoulder and doing little 
jig steps as you were permitted to do, the 
outht marching, I daresay, at route step 
at the time. You were grinning, she de 
clares, like the head of an old fiddle, and 
she was scandalized. The pictures must 
have been taken the day we marched 
down Market Street to the transport 
dock and the title identified the regi 
ment. 

“And now, bad cess to her,” said Pat, 
“she’s on me trail.” 

“Well, she demands that you be dis- 
charged and sent home to care for her 
and the children.” 

With deep feeling Private Hennessy 
murmured: “The hell wit’ her.” 

“You do not seem to realize that a man 
who deserts his minor children is ac- 
countable to the law. I think it’s a fel- 
ony. 


“Listen to me, sir, 
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if ye please. | 


landed in America wit’ ten dollars in me 
pocket—an’ when I left it 1 was a rich 
man. I got into the contractin’ business 

diggin’ cellars, excavatin’ for buildings, 
diggin’ ditches for the gas company. | 
had a knack for estimatin’ yardage close 
ly an’ for removin’ dirt— an’ | prospered. 
Me wife was a nagger from birth—may 
the divil fly away wit’ her if he only 
flew a mile a day. But I'd took the 
woman for betther or for worse, so why 
should 1 whimper whin I got the worst? 
I put up wit’ her for the sake o' the chil- 
dren. Whin I was nice to her, patient 
an’ kind, she mistook me attitude for 
cringin’ an’ pleadin’ for her love. An’ 
divil a day o happiness | had until the 
day I enlisted. Here I have peace, An’ if 
I'm kilt when we fight Aguinaldo—as we 
hell will—thank God I'll be 
buried out here where she can’t come 
sobbin’ to me grave to show what a won 
derful wife she was, an’ prove to the 
neighbors that, in spite o' the black treat 
ment | give her she forgives me an’ 
loves me memory. The damned hypo 
crite!” 


sure as 


“But she says you left her and the 
children destitute.” 

“She's a liar. She was jealous o' the 
young widder woman that kept me 
books. Sure, the poor girrl had to have 
a decent job an’ she was competent, and 
her husband was me foreman an’ was 
kilt when a landslide o’ sand rolled over 
him an’ he was smothered.” 

“Was she beautiful?” 

“Not so much, but sweet an’ fine. Me 
wife was never done wit’ pickin’ on me 
to fire her, an’ I'd be damned if I would 
an’ damned if I didn’t. The young 
woman knew me missus was afther her 
an’ she was for quittin’ to give me peace 
o mind—as if that was possible at all, at 
all. So finally what did 1 do but turn 
everything I owned into cash. I give the 
young widder woman twenty thousand 
an’ let her go, an’ ‘twas comin’ to her be 
cause her husband had died in me em 
ploy, although she was too fine to sue me 
for something I couldn't help. I estab- 
lished a trust fund to support me wife an’ 
the younger children well an’ give them 
good educations, an’ I deeded the home 
to me wife. Then I turned me business 
an’ all me equipment over to me two 
oldest sons, with ample operatin’ capital. 
An’ they can make a fortune out 0’ it or 
throw it away to hell an’ gone an’ divil a 
hair I'll care. I took a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of six per cint first mort- 
gages for meself an’ if ye sind me back 
to that purgathory, sir, I'll jump off the 
transport in mid-ocean.” 

“What you should have done, Private 
Hennessy, was to lay the woman across 


your knees and beat hell out of her with’ 
your razor strop. Incidentally, you ave 
guilty of making a false enlistment on 
two counts. Your real name is John H. 
Cosgrove.” 

“Yes, sir, but ‘tis happy | am as Patrick 
J. Hennessy.” 

“Well, then, God bless your Hiber- 
nian soul, stay that way, and good luck 
to you. Dismissed!” 


RESENTLY I heard the adjutant say, 

“Sir, what shall I write this hellcat?” 

“Tell her,” said the Old Man, “that a 
careful check of our rolls has failed to 
uncover a soldier listed as John H. Hig 
gins.” 

Ah! I refiected, the West Point code 
forbids even a minor falsehood. 

“Write her,” the Old Man went on, 
“that we did turn up a soldier who bears 
a most remarkable resemblance to the 
photograph she sent us, and he may be 
her husband and serving under an as 
sumed name. Tell her he had four gold 
teeth in front, that he has a pronounced 
impediment in his speech, and that on 
his breast is tattooed, in green, the harp 
of Ireland and, arching over it, the words 
Erin Go Bragh.” 

“Sir,” said the adjutant, “you are for 
getting that you are an officer and a 
gentleman. You are suborning falsehood 
and for falsehood they kick us out with 
out honor and with forfeiture of all pay 
and allowances.” 

“I've never let a good soldier down and 
I never shall. By God, this old man be 
He's my boy. What if he 
did perjure himself? That proves he’s a 
man. Why damn it, man, the lie is the 
bulwark of civilization.” 


longs to me. 


I hurried back to my bench so I could 
pop in like a jack-in-the-box if the adju 
tant summoned me. And I was sensible 
of a surge of quiet satisfaction, for I'd 
never be afraid of that Old Man again. 
The old liar was a gentleman in the 
truest sense of the word. 


WAS reminded of Pat some time ago 

when I read his death notice in a local 
paper. Only a hundred and two years 
old, and a former member of the 14th 
United States Infantry. Funeral under 
the auspices of the United Spanish War 
Veterans, Requiem High Mass at Star 
of the Sea Church, interment in Golden 
Gate National Cemetery. It must have 
gravelled his kin not to have been able 
to bury him in I loly Cross, but I suppose 
Pat wanted to lie with the bhoys. 

I went to the mortuary to see him and 
discovered that during the past fifty years 
he had gotten quite bald. But he looked 
very peaceful. 
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CAREER MANAGEMENT AND YOUR FUTURE 





Career Management Division. 


Selection for General Staff Duty 


HE Army General Staff is a central 

agency that coordinates the Army's 
work policy and prepares plans and rec 
ommendations for the Army's military 
and civilian policy makers. Officers attain 
the necessary stature needed on the Army 
General Staff by experience in the field 
and by formal schooling. Career Man 
agement Division, TAGO, is charged 
with the overall responsibility for the 
selection and assignment of qualified 
officers to the Army General Staff. 

Except in time of war or national 
emergency declared by Congress, not 
more than 4000 officers of the Army 
may be detailed or assigned to duty in 
the Department of the Army and of this 
number not more than 1650 m: iy be “de 
tailed to duty with” or “assigned to duty 
on” the Army General Staff. 


FFICERS assigned to the Army Gen 

eral Staff occupy positions of great 
responsibility and trust. To be eligible 
for “assignment to duty on” the Army 
General Staff an officer must 

e Be serving in the temporary grade 
of major or higher. 

e Be assigned to a position requiring 
as a primary duty the creation, develop 
ment, or coordination of policies, princi 
ples or concepts pertaining to a primary 
function of the agency to which as 
signed. 

7 Completion of a one-year assign 
ment “detailed to duty with” the General 
Staff qualifies an ofhcer for assignment 
to the General Staff. Officers who are 
graduates of the Army or National War 
Colleges and/or the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces and general ofhcers 
may be awarded constructive credit for 
the year apprenticeship duty. 

Selection and assignment of ofhcers to 
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authorized general staff positions is a 
dual function of Career Management 
Division, TAGO, and heads of General 
Staff Agencies. The Chief, Career Man 
agement Division, is charged with over 

all responsibility, with initial responsibil 
ity being placed on career management 
branches of the arms and _ services. 
Whenever an officer completes an over 
seas tour or otherwise becomes available 
for reassignment within the CONUS, a 
careful evaluation of his record is made 
by his career branch. In response to re 
quirements, qualified officers are se 
lected. All officers of the combat arms 
and those of the technical and adminis 
trative services, specifically selected by 
chiefs of services, who possess appropri 
ate qualifications are considered for 
assignment to Army General Staff va- 
cancies. 


FFICERS selected must have demon 

strated outstanding ability in field 
command and/or staff positions and have 
demonstrated high potenti: il for outstand- 
ing performance of duty in the agency to 
which they are to be assigned by record 
of past performance. It is desirable that 
officers be graduates of the Command 
and General Staff or a higher military 
college. Taking into consideration Ca- 
reer Management policies and require 
ments for officers world-wide, available 
officers are carefully screened and either 
assigned to General Staff agencies or 
nominated to heads of such agencies for 
approval. Those selected and approved 
are placed on orders and “detailed to 
duty with” or “assigned to duty on” the 
Army General Staff, as appropriate. This 
coordinated between general 
staff agencies and career management 
branches, results in careful selection of 


process, 


HIS is the fifth in the series of articles on Career Management and how it works. If you 
have any comment or questions on this series please feel entirely free to write the editors or 
lhe article explaining the assignment of officers to Army 
Aviation announced for this issue has been delayed. 


the raw material which when properly 
molded is destined to become the 
“brains” of the Army. 

Tours of duty in the Army General 
Staff are normally for a three-year period. 
The Army Organization Act of 1950 
specifically provides that officers assigned 
to the Army General Staff shall serve a 
tour of duty not to exceed four years. 
In exceptional cases where by special 
finding the Secretary of the Army finds 
it in a public interest an officer's tour 
may be extended beyond four years. Up 
on completion of a tour an officer may 
not be reassigned to Army General Staff 
duty within two years unless approved 
as an exception by the Secretary of the 
Army. 


A‘ this point you may well be saying 
‘How does this affect me?” Assign 
ment to the Army General Staff is neith 
er a prerequisite nor formula for success. 
However, it is a logical assignment for 
any officer who aspires to have a well 
rounded career. 

Your performance of duty, sense of 
duty, efhiciency, and academic achieve 
ments are under constant scrutiny by 
your career management branch. Every 
effort is made to so monitor your career 
that your maximum potential is devel 
oped. The demand for officers with high 
integrity, intelligence, and devotion to 
duty is never satished. Therefore, taking 
into consideration world-wide require 
ments of the Army, you may soon be 
assigned to the Army General Staff on 
your first or a successive tour. When this 
have taken one more im 
portant step in your career. Upon as 
signment you will have an active part 
in formulating Department of the Army 
policy. 


occurs you 
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The wild grandeur of Alaskan scenery is 


unforgettable. This is Lake Horseshoe near Mount McKinley. 


ALASKA 


In the land of the Sourdoughs, the ladies dress formally 


A’ \SKA, to most people who have 


never been there, is a vast wilderness 


ot mountains, snow and Eskimos. It 1S 
all of this—and much more. The snow is 
not as bad as you expect, most military 
people living there will see an Eskimo 
only infrequently, and the mountains 
and the wilderness turn out to be among 
the most delightful things about the 
country. 

Most soldiers and their families return 


from an Alaskan tour delighted with the 


Mayor Marco Po o is the collective pseu 
donym of the authors writing this series. 
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MAJOR MARCO POLO 


AROUND THE BASES—1 


experience. They think Alaska is great. 

It is true that the temperatures reach 
extreme lows—50 degrees below zero is 
not unusual during the deep winter —but 
generally the weather is much milder 
than most of us expect. At Big Delta, 
where the Army has its Arctic Indoctri 
nation School, the weather is about like 
upstate New York, except for occasional 
cold spells. Extremes of 60 degrees below 
zero have been recorded there, and in 
the summer it has reached 99 degrees 


above, but the average Is seven degrees 
below in the wintertime and 57 above in 
the summer. The most unusual thing is 
the daylight, which lasts 20 to 22 hours 
in the summer, and only two or four in 
winter. 

In the Panhandle 
which extends south from Anchorage to 
Ketchikan—the about the 
same as you will find in the 
Seattle, Washington, area. 


the coastal strip 
weather is 
Tacoma 


Further north, of course, it gets worse. 
The handful of Army folk stationed at 
Point Barrow are inside the Arctic Circle, 
and are faced with true North Pole cli 
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mate. But for most military people 
Alaska is a pleasant surprise. 

Physically, Alaska is a rugged, sparsely 
populated country one-fifth the size of 
the United States; twice as big as ‘Texas. 
It has more coast line than has the entire 
United States, and all kinds of terrain. 
The highest mountain in North Amer 
ica, Mount McKinley, and one of the 
world’s greatest rivers, the Yukon, are 
in Alaska. 

Strategically, Alaska is probably Amer 
ica’s most important piece of real estate. 
\t the narrowest point in the Bering 
Strait it is only 56 miles between Alaska 
and Russia, and the most direct air routes 
between some of the world’s major cities 
cross Alaska. For example, it is 1,000 
miles closer to Peiping from Washington 
by way of Alaska than by 
route, 


any other 

For this reason the Air Force is stronger 
in Alaska than the other services and the 
theater commander is an Air Force gen 
eral, but the Army and the Navy are well 
represented, Alaska, in fact, has grown 
up with the Army, and the local com 


munications are still run by the Signal 
Corps. Many of the roads were built by 
Army engineers. 


OR the soldier, Alaska is unusual in 
that it is the only overseas station to 
The Alaska high 
way, built by Army engineers during 
World War II, and now being contantly 
improved by the Army in Alaska and the 
Canadian government in Canada, is open 


which he can drive. 


In the wintertime it is a 
trip for an adventurer, but in the sum 
mer it is one of America’s great touring 
experiences. 


all year round. 


Phe highway actually starts at Daw 
son Creek, British Columbia, and goes 
1527 miles to Fairbanks, passing through 
Big Delta at Milepost 1428. The road is 
gravel and blacktop, and while it goes 
through mountain country it follows 
contours so there are no serious grades to 
pull, At 20- or 30-mile intervals are 
“roadhouses,” harking back to the days 
of horse and stage, that offer rough, but 
clean and comfortable lodging, food, 
small supplies, and motor fuels. 


Many soldiers who have done it rec 
ommend driving to Alaska. If you elect 
to do so it would be wise to get a booklet 
entitled “The Milepost—guide to the 
land of the northern lights,” published 
by the Alaska Highway Research Co., 
Box 2446, Anchorage, Alaska. It is avail 
able by regular mail for $1.00, and $1.30 
if you want it delivered airmail. The 
American Automobile Association has a 
booklet and maps on the Alaskan High 
way. 


F you don’t drive you will go to Alaska 
by sea, leaving from Seattle, or by air, 
leaving from McChord Air Force Base, 
Tacoma, Washington, or Great Falls, 
Montana. 

Traveling by water, the trip normally 
takes about three days. Usually the boats 
land at Whittier, Alaska, but since it 
burned last summer and has not yet been 
completely rebuilt, ships are also putting 
in at Seward. By air, a matter of hours, 
you will land at Elmendorff Air Force 
Base, Anchorage. From the port you 
journey either by train or automobile. 
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These new quarters for Army families in Alaska are modern 
and functional like garden-type apartments in Suburbia, U.S.A. 


OUSING Is a 
Alaska, although it is steadily improv 
ing. There is not enough government 


major problem in 


housing to go around, and housing in 


1g 
civilian communities is scarce, expensive 
and frequently not good. 

There is an ambitious building pro 
gram going on, both civilian and mili 
tary, that promises to solve the problem 
some day, but housing will be tight for a 
Government 


long time quarters are 


good two story houses with three bed 


rooms and full basement are found at 
Fort Richardson 
for company and field grade oflicers to 
\t Big Delta, for example, 
forced to live in the 
in two-room shacks 


but it takes up to a year 


get quart rs 
some ofhicers are 
civilian community 
with outdoor plumbing. 

You have two choices, neither pleas 
ant: leave your family in the States until 
you find adequate housing, or take a big 
chance. Some soldiers solve the problem 
with trailers. Every military post has a 
trailer park (Big Delta has two, one with 
steam heat for every trailer) and the fa 
cilities are good. Trailers can be taken 
over the Alaska highway, but some ship 
them in by water, and still others buy 
them in Alaska. If you are brave enough 
to pull one over the highway it's a good 
investment, because you can always sell 


it in place when you leave. The profit 


you may make depends upon your skill 
as a trader 

The housing situation is the key to 
how long it will take you to get your 
family to Alaska. If you wait for govern 
ment quarters they won't leave Seattle 
until you have the keys in your hand. If 
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you want to live off-post, they can leave 
as soon as you have a house. You can 
drive over the highway and take a chance 
on hotels and house hunting, which is 
not wise as hotel rooms are scarce and 
expensive. 

When your family does join you, you 
will want some household goods. Gov 
ernment quarters are sparsely furnished 
in the Quartermaster tradition. You can 
get along, but you'll be much more com 
fortable with your own pots and pans, 
dishes, living room furniture and—by all 
means—your own beds. Off-post quarters 


are inadequately furnished, if at all. 


There is no television in Alaska, but 
there is radio, and the electricity is stand 
ard 60 cycle, 110 volt AC. You'll need a 
washing machine—automatic is all right 
in Alaska 
dusty and the winters frigid you can 
make excellent use of an automatic dryer. 


and because the summers are 


S for clothing, take what you would 

take if you were moving to Maine, or 
upstate New York. The ladies will want 
their evening clothes, because there is 
something about living in the bush that 
makes people want to dress up. There is 
a good deal of entertaining at all the 
posts, and it is not unusual for people at 
Eielson and Ladd Ain 
Fairbanks, to visit back and forth with 
the Army folk at Big Delta, a distance of 
100 miles. In such cases the visitors dress 


Force Bases, in 


in clothes suitable for the road, pack their 
evening clothes in a bag, and the host 
provides a dressing room when they get 
to the party. 

You will need sturdy clothes for the 
\laska winters, but don't go overboard 
Don't load up on fancy ski clothes; ex 
perience shows they are impractical and 
not really warm enough. 

\ couple of years ago there was some 
talk of issuing GI parkas to the depend 
ents in Alaska, as well as to the men 
Nothing came of it, but the women have 
taken care of it unofficially. The issue 
parka is a two-piece job designed for 
wear in bitter cold. Since it is seldom 
that the man needs the outer shell, al 
most all the wives wear the outer half of 
their husbands’ parkas They aren't 
handsome, but they are practical and a 
cepted in Alaskan military society 


| he \laskan 


They are also cheap 


Interior of the new family quarters. Quarters like these 
are in short supply and Alaskan housing is extremely tight. 





Indians make beautiful 
parkas and boots, but they are inordinate 
ly expensive, as Is all other native handi 
craft. You will want to bring something 


back from Alaska—a parka or mukluks or 


carved ivory pieces—but shop carefully, 


| skimos and 


such things are costly, 

In fact, all local shop ping tends to be 
hard on the service pocketbook. Alaska is 
a huge and thinly settled country, there 
are few roads and fewer railroads, and 
almost everything has to be shipped in. 
Clothing is expensive, and so is food. 

Ihe commissaries, however, are excel 
lent, and prices reasonable, “Airborne” 
eggs and green vegetables come rather 
high, but eggs are only slightly 
higher than they are in the States. Milk 
comes from the States in paper cartons, 


frozen solid. Meats, too, reach you frozen. 


“boat” 


Generally you can expect that every 
thing will be from a little higher to a lot 
higher than it is in the States. For this 
reason youll get a station allowance of 
$5.75 a day if you live off the post, $3.75 
No 
has yet been detected showing a 
profit on this allowance. 


if you occupy government quarters. 


one 


os automobile is a big help in 
Alaska. There are only about 3,000 
miles of road in the entire country, but 
the only other efficient means of trans 
portation is the airplane. 

Alaska 


If you don't drive over the 


Highway you can ship your car by water. 
Phe port will provide whatever special 
instructions are 


necessary, but it is wise 
to have the car waxed well—including 
the chrome—to counteract the effects of 
salt air. 

Alaska is hard on cars, but the stories 
of how much extra equipment is neces 
sary are generally just stories. Good serv 
ice is available for all standard makes of 
automobile in Anchorage, Fairbanks and 
other reasonably large towns, and there is 
always some mechanical near genius in a 
motor pool available for extra-curricular 
tinkering. 

It is wise, however, to fit vour car with 
heavy-duty tires (six-ply) because nearly 
all Alaskan roads are gravel and the 
An extra 
spare tire and wheel is a good invest 
ment. Tires are a matter of personal 
choice, of course, but truckers hauling 
over the Alaska highway believe that 
pure raw rubber tires hold up better in 
the cold than synthetic rubber tires. 

Many people have found it prudent to 
have the bottom of their gas tank padded 
either with rubber or metal as protection 
against flying stones, which through con 
stant hammering can pound a hole in the 
tank. Batteries should be fresh before 
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stones chew tires pretty badly. 


leaving the United States, because the 
cold winters are hard on them. If you get 
quarters without a garage it is wise to 
carry your battery into the house every 
night to keep it from freezing. 

The Canadians swear by the “head 
bolt heater,” a gimmick that operates 
from 110-volt current and keeps the en 
gine warm when the car is parked 
your garage or driv eway. It is not expen 
sive and can be purchased in most 
northern United States cities. 

Motoring in Alaska is an experience 
in good manners. No driver will pass a 
car that is stopped on the road. This is 
sometimes embarrassing in a country 
where gasoline stations are far apart and 
plumbing is scarce, but it has saved the 
life of many a motorist whose car has 
broken down in the back country. 


ae ASKA, for all its high costs and 
scanty housing, is “good duty.” With 
care and wise dre 'ssing during the winter 
months the cold won't bother you, and 
the outdoor life is good for the entire 
family. It is cold but dry, and most peo 
ple stay healthy. If needed, medical care 
is taken care of by local dispensaries, 
with hospitalization at the station hos 
pital, Ladd Air Force Base, or the general 
hospital at Anchorage. Generally the 
medics evacuate to the United States any 
patient who will be hospitalized more 
than 90 days. 

The schools are excellent all through 
high school, and they meet all the re 
quirements of ULS. colleges. There are 


Alaska is a 


no house-servants available 


The road to Alaska. 
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pioneer country with a small population, 
and there simply is no one to hire for 
housework. The Eskimos are a proud 
race and live in the far north—most Army 
people will seldom see one during a tour 
in Alaska—and the Indians of southern 
Alaska are also proud and self-sufficient. 
But Alaska is a clean place, except dur 
ing the summer dust storms, and because 
no one has domestic help, no one seems 
to notice its absence. 


OR the sportsman the country is a para 

dise, and everybody seems to develop 
into a sportsman during an Alaska tour. 
Probably the best fishing in America is 
there, not only in the ocean and the fast, 
cold mountain streams but in the huge 
lakes that dot the inland. For the big 
game hunter there are moose, caribou 
and mountain sheep and North Amer 
ica’s are game animals, the Kodiak 
bear and the Alaska brown bear. There 
are also all kinds of bird shooting, and 
most people find that game and game 
birds are a welcome addition to the fam 
ily menu. 

For the fisherman and the bird-shooter 
there is no problem over licenses. The 
Alaskan game laws set the non-resident 
rate quite low. Non-resident licenses for 
big game come high, however, 
had best wait a year and get your license 
at the resident rate before going after 
sheep, mountain goat, or bear. 


so you 


If you don’t take your own equipment 
you can get it at the PX which stocks 
hunting and fishing gear. There are good 
sporting goods shops in Anchorage but 
prices are high. If you are a sportsman 
you'd better outfit yourself in the United 
States. If you drive to Alaska, the Cana 
dian government will permit you to bring 
rifles and shotguns into Canada, but 
hand-guns are not allowed. 

Most recreation in Alaska is the out 
door type. As well as hunting and fishing 
there is mountain and glacier climbing 
for the adventuresome, boating during 
the summer months, and skiing during 
the winter. The posts supply tennis 
courts and gymnasiums, as well as librar 
ies and clubs, and there is a golf course 
at Anchorage. Alaska is still frontier 
country and everyone is open, friendly 
and neighborly. 

Almost all military people enjoy their 
Alaskan tour and many of them fall in 
love with the country. For those who 
come completely under its spell there are 
liberal homestead laws that make it pos 
sible to get a piece of Alaska all your 
own, for only the cost of living on it dur 
ing your tour of duty. You can get the 
dope on this from the Department of the 
Interior. 
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Competent medical officers say this American was tortured to death by sharp bamboo spears stuck into his flesh. 


This U.S. soldier was murdered after his 
hands were tied behind him. 


THESE ARE BODIES OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
MURDERED BY COMMUNISTS IN KOREA 


The number of United Nations soldiers who were the victims of Com- 
munist murderers in Korea will never be known. These official Depart- 
ment of Defense photographs give just a hint of the ghastly crimes 
committed by Red butchers against humanity. 


The bodies of victims of Red atrocities after they had been moved to a cen- 
tral collection station near the investigation headquarters at Taegu. 
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The Month’s Comment 


Soldier-Statesman 


HE award of the Nobel Peace Prize to Gen 

eral of the Army George Catlett Marshall is 
a great honor bestowed upon a great man. 
General Marshall brought to the practice of 
statecraft the finest attributes of the military 
profession: dignity, integrity and _ straight 
forwardness. Every soldier can walk straighter 
and more proudly today because of this new 
distinction awarded to the profession of arms 
through this great soldier-statesman. The 
Journat takes special pride in General Mar 
shall for he was once (1909-10) an 
Editor of Infantry Journal. 


Associate 


New Look 


A any avid reader of the sports pages knows, 
pre-game stories about an upcoming world 
series or bowl game are much more suspense 
ful than the actual reports of the games. Simi 
larly a few months ago comment on what the 
“new look” by the new Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would be was confined only by the imagina 
tion and zeal of the commentators 
that it is no longer a secret that the “look” 
didn’t develop any radical recommendations, 


sut now 


the commentators sound flat and disappointed, 
as though the game had ended in a scoreless 
ti 

\ smart bookie who rese arched his subject 
before posting odds could have made a_ nice 
thing out of this. All he would have had to 
do, actually, was to ride along with a com 
ment President Eisenhower made at a press 
conference not long after his inauguration. 

The thing to remember, the President said 
at that time, is that the great facts that effect a 
so-called strategic situation and plan do not 
change rapidly. It takes no great wisdom to 
see how important to the general safety of the 
free world and the United States in particular 
are certain vital areas of the world. ‘There 
fore, the President concluded, no strategic 
plan suitable to the United States can be 
greatly different from any other so long as it is 
based on these facts. 

Those who bet against the bookie in antici- 
pation of a radically “new” strategy would 
have had to pay off early in December on the 
word of Admiral Radford who said the recom 
mendations of the present JCS “do not rep 
resent any material change from those devel 
oped in previously approved plans.” 

An informed citizenry is certainly one of 
the chief bulwarks of a free nation, but a 
citizenry led to anticipate great expectations 
that couldn't materialize is not well served by 
those who through intent or ignorance mis 
lead it. 
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TOMMY THIS AND THAT 


SeEeNGS immortal lines to “Tommy this and Tommy that” indicted 
for all time the careless selfishness of otherwise decent and well mean 
ing persons, who in peaceful times preferred to have all symbols of war 
put out of sight, out of mind—and out of national appropriations. Un- 
like the Victorian world of 1892, the world today is as near as it is ever 
likely to get to being divided into hostile armed camps. Men in uniform 
are very much in sight and mind and appropriation. And yet there is 
unmistakably a growing dislike and distrust of the military services and 
the men who are the living symbols of those services. The reasons for 
this have never been, so far as we know, scientifically isolated and iden 
tified, but if they were, we are confident that high on the list would 
be our citizens’ growing weariness of the need for continued support of 
large military forces. It will soon be fourteen years since Hitler’s Panzers 
overran France and set the U.S. to re-arming. Fourteen years is almost 
half a generation, and the future promises no relief. It is sad but under 
standable that decent citizens whose patriotism is unquestioned and who 
believe that the threat of Communism is real and immediate, still are 
moved to voice foolish and ignorant—and potentially dangerous—criticism 
of the armed forces and the decent men and women who serve in uni 
form. 


E are led to make these observations by the paragraph in the report 

of the Womble Committee on the atrractiveness of the military service 
as a career which called attention to the growing lack of public respect 
for constituted military authority. We think the committee—two ad 
mirals and three generals (Army, Air Force and Marine Corps )*—was 
right in its diagnosis and its warning that “the continued degradation 
of career military oflicers, as a class, can eventually do irreparé ab le dam 
But we do 
wish that a committee other than one composed of men of high rank 
had complained about those who “aim their slanderous attacks at our 
military leaders whom they refer to derogatorily, collectively and re 
pe atedly as ‘the brass. ’ We say this because we fear that the statement 
itself is going to be construed as another example of “brassism.’ 

Elimination of the comment would not have weakened the point the 
Committee was making. 


age to our ability to attract and retain ¢ apable personnel.” 


ib 11S national weariness of the military burden has also permeated the 
armed services themselves. And well it might, for the soldiers, sailors 


and airmen of the regular services have carried and are carrying a heavier 
burden than the rest of the nation. The Womble Committee noted this, 
and commented: 


The continuing practice of stationing large forces in overseas areas without 
family living accommodations has brought about increasingly frequent 
periods of lengthy family separations. These disruptions of family life have 
appreciably increased living costs, multiplied personal problems, strained 
marital relations, and, in many instances, destroyed families. There are not 
sufhcient numbers of able men who will willingly accept a career which 
prohibits or destroys normal family life. 


The Committee did not say how much weight it gave to this source 
of service dissatisfaction, but we have talked with a number of officers 
and noncommissioned officers and are strongly inclined to believe that 
the strains put on family life of service men are far and away the principal 


*Rear Adm. J. P. Womble, Jr., USN; Maj. Gen. R. N. Young, USA; Rear Adm. M. E. 
Arnold, USN; Maj. Gen. M. J. Lee, USAF; and Brig. Gen. N. H. Nelson, USMC. 
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cause of dissatisfaction. Many of the other causes, real though they be, 
are chiefly irritants that could be endured if the necessity for them was 
clear; which isn’t the case, of course. 

With a bit of encouragement from on high and a green light all of 
the way many of the recommendations of the Womble Committee could 
be effected by the services themselves. The decline in military authority 
and leadership as exemplified by the reduced distinction between ranks 
and lack of effective discipline and esprit can be halted and the trend 
started in sounder directions by the services. If, as the Committee says, 
overcentralized authority has diluted the authority of junior officers and 
an “ofhcer's word is no longer recognized as his bond,” much can be done 
by the services to rectify these things. 


lhere are signs that the Army is 
moving in this direction and we hope it follows through all of the way. 


| will not be easy. Men do not easily change habits of years, even 
when they learn that the habits are bad. Furthermore, the tightening 
of discipline and the growth of respect for the officer corps will only be 
effective if the dignity of the common soldier is also preserved and en 
hanced. ‘The average man entering the Army today is not an uncouth 
illiterate but a lad quite capable of meeting any challenge the services 
may put to him. What he hungers for (quite unconsciously perhaps ) 
and will respect is skilled instruction and training and effective leader 
ship of the highest order. Give him those and he will respond nobly in 
most cases; fail to give them to him and he may become a “problem sol 
“et at worst or a time-server at best. 

‘ivilian apathy and weariness encourage the selfish and the ignorant 
to ms nalize the service family. As this magazine has said before, these 
conditions will be rectified only when responsible civilians are informed 
and move to eliminate them. There is evidence that that support is bei ‘Ing 
mustered. And there is also evidence, we are proud to note, that the 
Army, especially, recognizes that the 


restoration of pride in 
soldier is of first importance. 


1 being 


OR when the soldier walks proudly, head high and eyes bright, civilians 
may be ashamed to say “I ommy, wait outside.” 


COLONEL BRECKINRIDGE A. DAY 


OLONEL BRECKINRIDGE ATWATER DAY, the last editor of 
The Field Artillery Journal, died on 7 December. His selfless and 
untiring efforts to bring about the merger of the Artillery and Infantry 
Associations will never be forgotten by those who participated in the 
negotiations. After the merger was effected, he modestly withdrew from 
active participation in the affairs of the Association and magazine, but 
quietly and generously continued to contribute his large know ledge ot 
field artillery to the editors of the new magazine. 

Colonel Day graduated from Yale University in 1913 and enlisted in 
te famed New York 7th Infantry Regiment in 1916, serving briefly on 
the Mexican border. He was commissioned a second lieutenant of field 
artillery in the Regular Army in 1917, and spent the rest of his life in 
uniform. He was a graduate of two courses at The Field Artillery School, 
and also of the Command and General Staff College. During his career 
he had two tours of duty as an instructor at The Field Artillery School 
and, during World War II, he was the first U.S. military attaché to the 
Union of South Africa. He retired from the Regular Army a few years 
ago but was immedi: itely recalled to active duty. His most recent assign 
ment was Chief, Editorial and Publications Division, Office of the Chief 
of Military History, Department of the Army. He had been ill four 
months before his death at the age of sixty-two. Burial was in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 
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Personal Service 


OUR Association begun to notice an inter 
assem pattern in the requests for informa 
tion and personal services for our members. 

Of course, with each new selection board 
there is a sudden increase of requests to exam 
ine 201 files and (1) estimate chances, or (2 
offer some inkling as to why the lightning 
failed to strike. Our average on (1) hasn't 
been too good, but in most cases an examina 
tion of the file explains (2). We are struck 
particularly by the lack of leadership evident 
in too many cases where the officer reported 
on evidently has not been told of his weak 
nesses by the reporting ofhcer. There is obvi 
ously something wrong with the leadership 
structure when Lieutenant Able tells us, “Cap 
tain Baker has given me wonderful reports; 
the Selection Board just hasn't judged cor 
rectly,” and our examination of the fle shows 
that Captain Baker rates Able somewhere be 
tween Li'l Abner and Bugs Bunny. 

Another part of the pattern that is interest 
ing is that these particular requests come in 
bunches from one post or one regiment, with 
never a question from other units in the same 
area. 

The bet-settling requests come in bunches 
also. There will be a rash of questions as to 
the interpretation of a paragraph in a held 
manual, usually from one area. Several men 
from the same outfit will write about battle 
honors due their unit, to be followed by the 
same question from men in an adjacent unit. 

Civil War history is a favorite topic. An 
Other favorite type of question, and usually 
frustrating to our researchers, goes something 
like this: “About four years ago I read in 
some military magazine a discussion of a five 
regiment division; could you find this article 
for me and send me a copy?” It usually turns 
out that it was nine years ago instead of four, 
and a six-regiment division instead of five. 

And of course we have with us always the 
earnest youngster who writes, “I have just 
been assigned to Base Command headquarters. 
Air mail me everything you have on admin 
istration.” If we did what he asks, his pay for 
four years would be tied up in postage. 

We enjoy getting and answering these re 
quests for information. There is always a 
danger that our readers will become mere ad 
dresses on mailing plates if we never hear 
from them except at renewal time. It's the 
mail from the members that reminds us our 
readers are human beings, with human prob 
lems—and helps us do a better job. 

Our circulation manager saw this comment 
before we ‘went to press and begged us to add 
that there is one type of letter we don't get 
nearly enough of. He means change of address 
notifications. Again we plead with you to 
send us your old and new addresses whenever 
It will make a circulation man 
grown grey in the Association's service very 


you move, 


happy. 
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The editors of the Combat Forces Journal have selected these twelve books as 


those which have made the most distinguished contribution to military literature 
during 1953. 


TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 
Sir Winston S. Churchill 


FROM DOWN UNDER TO NIPPON 


General Walter Krueger 


A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX 


Bruce Catton 


ATOMIC WEAPONS IN LAND COMBAT 
Col. G. C. Reinhardt and Lt. Col. W. R. Kintner 


THE RIVER AND THE GAUNTLET 
Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall 


SOVIET MILITARY DOCTRINE 
Raymond L, Garthoff 


THE ROMMEL PAPERS 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF 


W alter Goerlitz 


CAUCASIAN BATTLEFIELDS 
W.E. D. Allen and Paul Muratoff 


U.S. ARMY IN WORLD WAR II 


APPROACH TO THE PHILIPPINES 
Robert Ross Smith 


FALL OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Louis Morton 


STILWELL’S MISSION TO CHINA 


Charles F. Romanus and Riley Sunderland 


These fine books are available through Combat Forces Book Serv- 


ice.—Each is listed in Selected Books for Military Readers (Page 48). 
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Front And Center 


Notes on the News 





Ford Foundation Prepares I&E “Talks” o 


Stabilized Duty for Veteran Noncoms 


Experimental U.S. and Belgian Rifles Under Test 


Signal Corps is progressing in adapt 
ing television for combat use. In experi- 
ments it has flown mobile television sets 
in light aircraft to direct artillery fire, on 
reconnaissance missions, to control and 
direct movements of combat units during 
operations, and to control trafhe behind 
the combat lines. In one test at Fort 
Bragg, an artillery fire direction center 
adjusted fire on the basis of pictures it 
received television transmitter 
flying over the target area. Before field 
TV can be effective, lighter and simpler 
electronic devices must be developed, 
Signal Corps experts say. 


from a 


7 y y 


The Ford Foundation which is spon 
soring the development and preparation 
of a different (if not entirely new) kind 
of “I&E talk” has had its team engaged 
in the project working closely with I&E 
officials in Washington. It is possible 
that several of the Foundation’s “I&E 
hours” may be distributed to the services 
in place of the output of the regularly 
distributed “Armed Forces Talks.” 


7 y y 


It is reported that the Department of 
Defense critics who say that Air Force 
planes should be counted instead of 
wings are now tending to equate the 
Army's separate infantry combat teams 
and AAA battalions as “six divisions.” A 
suitable Christmas gift, even if delayed, 
might be a copy of FM 101-10. 


7 7 7 


Army Aviation which has been boom 
ing since the beginning of the Korean 
The Army 
recently announced that it wishes more 
Regular and Reserve officers would vol 
unteer for flight training. Eligibility re 
quirements can be found in SR 605-95-] 
including Changes |, 2 and 3. The Army 
with 2,500 fixed-wing aircraft and heli 
copters now in operation has almost as 
many planes as the entire Army Air 
Corps in September 1939: 2,473 of all 
types. 


War is still going strong. 


The plan to stabilize the tours of duty 
of noncommissioned officers of the first 
three grades who have 20 years of service 
or more shapes up as a wise policy. For 
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many years the family life of career non 
commissioned officers has been badly dis 
rupted by overseas requirements and 
many 20-year men have given serious 
thought to leaving the service. If this 
new policy can change their minds the 
Army will gain. The knowledge and 
experience of these men can be of great 
benefit to the Army in training centers 
and with National Guard, Army Reserve 
and ROTC units. 


y yg 5 


The British caliber .28 rifle seems to 
be out of the running, but the Army is 
testing the quite similar Belgian FN 
rifle, chambered to handle the T-65 cali 
ber .30 bullet developed by Ordnance 
Corps. (See Comsat Forces Journat, 
Jan. and Feb. 1952.) This Belgian piece 
is being tested alongside the experimen- 
tal T-44 developed by Ordnance. Com 
parison of the Ml, the T-44 and the 
EN mav be of interest: 

Weight (Ibs.) MI 
Rifle w/o accessories 9.56 
Bayonet, w/o scabbard .95 = 01 
Flash Hider 48 an. de 
Stabilizer 10 
Grenade Launcher .60 30 = 92 


T-44 
8.2 


FN 
8.68 


Length (inches 
Rifle, overall w/o 

accessories 
Rifle, overall 

w/bavonet 53.0 49.75 50.0 
Barrel 24.0 21.8 20.75 

The weapons all have the same muz 
zle velocity: 2700-2800 fps. The T-44's 
magazine will hold from 10 to 20 rounds 
and the FN’s 20 rounds; the M1’s clip 
has a capacity of 8 rounds. 


43.6 41.5 41.5 
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A method of eliminating the doctor 
draft that will assure the armed forces 
of a continuing supply of medical of 
ficers is to be presented to Congress by 
the Department of Defense. The plan 
calls for the Department to sponsor the 
medical education of certain students 
who will agree to serve a year for each 
year of education the government pays 
for. Deans of medical schools would 
select the students. 


7 7 y 


For the next six months the Army is 
going to test administrative procedures 
involved in detailing enlisted men to 


mobilization assignments with Army Re 
serve or National Guard units near their 
homes when they complete their active 
duty obligation. This is part of the de 
velopment of a method to make effective 
the law that imposes an 8-year military 
obligation on each American lad. The 
tests will be conducted within one mili- 
tary district in each of the continental 
army areas. 


y y 7 


Quartermaster Corps recently con 
cluded a test of tropical uniforms in 
Panama as part of its continuing pro 
gram that has been conducted at such 
dissimilar places as Yuma, Ariz., Fort 
Churchill, Manitoba, and Korea. In Pan 
ama, QMC tested a hot-weather jungle 
uniform of permeable cotton cloth, a hot 
dry desert uniform of cotton twill cloth; 
lightweight poplin cloth uniforms in 
green and tan colors; and a bush coat of 
lightweight cotton that resembles the 
jacket worn by the traditional British 
explorer. 

5 7 7? 


[here have been at least six studies 
of what is needed to protect the U.S. 
from enemy air attack since the an 
nouncement in 1949 that the U.S.S.R. 
had developed atomic weapons. But 
there is still no agreement on how the 
U.S. can be defended from enemy bomb 
ers, what it would cost, or whether it is 
even possible. Congress is expected to 
go into it during the coming session and 
one committee has its own expert busy 
analyzing the previous studies, the latest 
of which was by a committee headed by 
Lt. Gen. Harold Bull which reported to 
the National Security Council. 


7 ry 7 


The part of the continental air de 
fense program that is shaping up most 
rapidly, on paper at least, is the one that 
calls for the participation of some 91 
National Guard AAA battalions from 26 
states and the District of Columbia. 
These battalions will be permanently 
“on location” with full-time civilian care 
takers who are also military members of 
the unit. In an emergency all members 
of the battalion would report for duty. 
It is expected that it will take several 
years to get all of the battalions 
equipped, trained and in operation. 
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Front and Center 


News from the Schools 





THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL 





Artillery Unit Redesignated 


Under a recent Department of the Army 
directive, reference to, and designation of, 
a specific observation battalion 
made as follows: “-—th Field 
Battalion (Observation ).’ 


will be 


Artillery 


However, when discussing such organi- 
zations in a general manner, the phrase 
“field artillery observation battalion” may 
still be used. For example: “The capabili 
ties of the field artillery observation battal 
ion are listed herewith.” 


Communication Inspections 


A newly written pamphlet entitled In 
spection and Maintenance Guide for com 
mand inspections of infantry division 
artillery signal equipment has just come 
off TAS presses. This handy, pocket-sized 
(4x7 inches) reference is for the use of 
commanders. 

The guide can be adapted to the con 
duct of spot and partial inspections. And, 
with minor modification, it is usable by 
armor and airborne artillery. It is a sup 
plemental publication and is not intended 
to replace appropriate TMs and FMs. 

The guide is so arranged that the user 
may evaluate, first, the maintenance system 
and, second, the state of training. The user 
is then provided successively with a check 
list for all types of equipment and a list of 
specific items of equipment; the latter list 
shows component parts and the most com- 
mon deficiencies found in them. In addi 
tion, the guide contains general instructions 
for signal inspections, a list of common sig 
nal items, and questions that can be asked 
by inspectors. 


Survey Potpourri 


@ Cumulative readings with the aiming 
circle: It has been determined that three 
cumulative readings give no greater accu- 
racy than two cumulative readings when 
measuring angles with the aiming circle; 
consequently, teaching now indicates that 
only two cumulative readings are required. 
@ Aiming circle declination: Present sur 
vey teachings utilize four known points, 
preferably one in each quadrant, when 
declinating the aiming circle. This pro 
cedure is in contrast with FM 6-40, Field 
Artillery Gunnery, which requires only one 
such point although stating more than one 
is desirable. 

@ Survey teams: With the adoption of the 
Universal Transverse Mercator (UTM 

grid system, the terms “dX,” “dY,” and 
“Y-azimuth” have been replaced by "dE,” 
“dN,” “dH,” and “grid azimuth,” respec 

tively. New computation forms, incorpo 
rating these terms, have been prepared. 

@ Deflection angles: The use of deflection 
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angles is not emphasized in survey teach- 
ing; instead, emphasis is placed on measur- 
ing of horizontal angles. 

@ Computation of distance from coordi- 
nates: Either leg of the triangle may be 
used in computing distance from coordi- 
nates; however, more accurate results are 
obtained if the longer leg is used. 


Survey in Meters 


Survey operations now require that all 
distances, both horizontal and vertical, be 
measured in meters. Instruction at TAS 
reflects this change in survey technique 
which has been made possible by the 
authorization of the 30-meter tape as 
T/O&E equipment. 

This procedure eliminates the need for 
conversion factors in the computation of co- 
ordinates. ‘Traverse computations for alti 
tude are similarly affected. 

Even where the map in use is contoured 
in feet, vertical control is still carried in 
meters and then converted to yards in one 
operation at FDC prior to the time of 
plotting. 

All new maps produced by the Army 
Map Service since late in 1951 give the 
contour interval in meters. With such 
maps, starting control in meters can be 
obtained for survey purposes; the meter 
index on the graphical site table (GST 
is then used in determining site. 


Famous Artillery Quotations 


The capabilities, value, and quality of 
field artillery are being pointed up in a 
new and novel way at TAS, through the 
use of famous quotations on the subject of 
artillery. 

A program which recognizes the value 
of tradition as an important stimulus to 
pride and esprit—a collection of striking 
“artillery quotes” is now being assembled. 
Those with outstanding clarity, accuracy, 
feeling, and sincerity are selected for dis 
play throughout The School. Individual 
quotations are attractively prepared (either 
by silk-screening or printing) on cards and 
distributed to the various ofhces and class 
rooms at TAS. 

A limited selection is distributed to 
USAR Schools and Field Artillery ROTC 
units. 

Fittingly enough, the initial distribution 
included The Mission of the Field Artillery, 
written by Major General A. M. Harper, 
former Commanding General of The Arrtil 
lery Center, now retired. His exemplary 
summation is quoted herewith: 

“The Field Artillery accepts with pride 
its mission as the primary supporting arm 
to the Infantry and Armor. It operates 
zealously to maintain its establish reputa- 
tion as the greatest killer on the battlefield, 
whether by conventional projectile, atomic 
projectile, free rocket, or guided missile. It 


executes its mission with an esprit that is 
widely recognized as the Spirit of the Field 
Artillery.” 

This will be a continuing project. Any- 
one who wishes to send in a quotation 
(including, whenever possible, the source 
and date) is encouraged to do so. Send it 
to: The Publications Editor, Department of 
P&NRT, The Artillery School, Fort Sill, 
Okla. 


Special Associate C&GSC Courses 

Four special associate courses of the 
Command and General Staff College will 
be offered at Fort Sill this spring for officers 
of the Army Reserve and National Guard. 
Each course will last for two weeks. The 
first will commence late in February; the 
fourth and final course terminates in mid- 
April. 

As in past years, the division level in- 
struction, consisting of three successive 
courses or phases, is being offered. This 
year, however, marks the first time that 
“Phase I (Advanced)” will be presented 
here. 

“Phase I (Advanced),” geared at corps 
level, includes instruction on communica- 
tion zones and logistical commands. Pre- 
requisites for attendance: Students must 
have completed all phases of division level 
instruction; additionally, they must have 
completed 50 hours of extension course 
work on the corps and the operation pro- 
cedures of a field army. 

The division level courses have been 
taught at Fort Sill annually for the past 
several years; their purpose is to train ofh- 
cers in division level staff duties. 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 





New Parachute 


The T-10 parachute, the replacement for 
the T-7A model, is now in use at TIS. The 
new model is designed to provide a smooth- 
er landing for airborne troops. In addition 
to reducing the initial opening shock, the 
canopy of the T-10, which is 35 feet across 
at the widest point, eliminates much de- 
scent oscillation by holding air for a longer 
period than the older models. 


New Deputy CG 


Brig. Gen. Aubrey S. Newman became 
Deputy Commanding General of The In- 
fantry Center in October. This is a new 
position recently authorized for The In- 
fantry Center. General Newman came from 
Fort Bragg, where he had been assistant 
commander of the 82d Airborne Division. 
His new duties at Fort Benning will con- 
sist primarily of the administrative and 
logistical operation of The Infantry Center 
in support of The Infantry School. 
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Front and Center 


Irons in the Fire 





New Armored Boot 


Science Service reports that a new boot 
to protect servicemen from small anti 
personnel land mines as well as from very 
cold weather is under development by the 
Navy. 

[he boot has a vapor layer around the 
foot to protect it against extreme cold. The 
bottom part of the vapor layer, just under 
the outer sole, is made of a plastic armor 
that absorbs a lot of energy and is fragment 
resistant. This layer is a new plastic, 
neither fiber glass nor nylon, made for the 
Navy by the U.S. Rubber Company. The 


Navy christened it dynasorb. 


Above the white plastic layer is a layer of 
green pressure, or blast, resistant material of 
another plastic that is full of nitrogen-filled 
bubbles. This looks like foam rubber, but 
unlike foam rubber, the bubbles or cells are 
not continuous. Under blast pressure, each 
of these separate cells may expand like a 
balloon, break and collapse. But since each 
cell is separate from others in its layer, the 
cells do not all balloon and collapse to 
gether. 

This experimental boot that protects 
against small mines and cold weather 
weighs three and three-fourths pounds. 
The Navy is working now to produce a 
lighter as well as better one. 

Meanwhile, the special armored sole can 
be strapped, like a skate, to the regular 
summer field boot, for use in warm weather 
when the temperature insulating feature is 
not needed. 


New Jet Design 


Drone Jet for AAA Gunners 

Cutaway view (above) of Fairchild’s ]-44 
turbojet shows a new concept in jet engine 
design. Currently in production for target 
drone and missile applications, the jet pro 
vides more power in ratio to weight and 
compactness than ever before attained. In 
the 1000-pounds thrust-power class and 
weighing 300 pounds, the engine is 72 
inches in length and 22 inches in diameter. 
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Jet Transport Designed 
The Fairchild Aircraft Division has unveiled plans for a new high speed 


commercial jet transport, the M-186 twin-engine jet liner and cargo carrier 
(artist's conception shown below). Another design, currently of a classified 
nature, is for a turboprop military aircraft planned for operation from 
unimproved fields. 

Designed as a high-wing transport built around what Fairchild calls a 
“cusp” wing, the M-186 will be powered with two Wright J-67 engines 
which will enable it to cruise at 
570 miles per hour (495 knots). 
lhrust of this type of engine is es 
timated at 12,000 pounds mini- 
mum. 

The plane will normally carry a 
crew of three and 44 passengers, 
with provisions for navigator and 
radio operator. High-density type 
of seating employed in air coach 
operations would permit accommo 
dation of up to 64 passengers. 

According to estimated performance characteristics, the M-186 will take 
off at 75,000 pounds within 2600 feet over a 50-foot obstacle and land in 
2500 feet, using brakes alone. 


Fairchild's Jet Transport 
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Cutaway of “‘Starfire”’ 


Cutaway (above) of the all-rocket-armed Lockheed F-94C Starfire shows 
some of the vital parts of this jet interceptor. The 600-mph-plus Starfire is 
armed with four dozen 2.75-inch rockets. The rocket tubes can be seen in 
the nose and wing pods. Almost entirely automatic, the Starfire can track 
and shoot down a target its two-man crew may never see, except as a pip on 
a radar scope. It packs more than 1200 pounds of electronic equipment. 


Portable Refrigerated Boxes 


Refrigerated boxes, designed to be knocked down into sections so they 
can be moved easily and reassembled as the occasion demands, are now 
available. The boxes measure 12 x 18 x 8 feet, and have a storage capacity 
of approximately 1100 cu ft. All units are self-contained with the machin 
ery in an insulated section of the top of the box. The first boxes have been 
exported for use of the Chilean Army. 





The Month’s Books 





The Men of the Army of the Potomac es 


The Future of Europe 


Top-Notch Example of Military Book Publishing 


END OF A SUPERB TRILOGY 


A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX. By Bruce Catton. 


Doubleday & Company, inc. 438 Pages; 
index; $5.00. 


Bruce Catton’s final volume of his su 
perb trilogy on the Army of the Potomac is 
proof that Ulysses S$. Grant practiced a 
Churchillian theory which appears in Sir 
Winston's Triumph and Tragedy: “It is 
nearly always a sound policy to engage the 
largest number of the enemy as closely and 
continuously as possible, at the earliest mo 
ment and for the longest time.” Nearly 
ninety years before Churchill penned those 
words, Grant was establishing a precedent 
for this “sound policy” in the ordeal by fire 
of his forces in Virginia. Mr. Catton re 
minds us of Grant's views on this subject. 
The Army had finally broken through at 
Petersburg. Richmond fell at last. But 
there was no surcease, there was no dis 
charge in that war, and this is Mr. Catton’s 
way of telling about the policy that guided 
the Army of the Potomac: “In refusing to 
allow the army to relax and celebrate Grant 
was simply following common sense. From 
his viewpoint he had not actually won 
anything yet. From the moment when he 
headed down to the Rapidan fords, eleven 
months and many thousands of lives ago, 
he had had just one idea in mind: to de 
army. Now Richmond had 
fallen, and so had Petersburg, but Lee’s 
army still lived and if it was to be destroyed 
it must first be caught. It would never be 
caught by pursuers who let days or hours 
go to waste; not that army, led by that 
general. So the Army of the 
would keep moving, and if there was to be 
a celebration it could come later.” 


stroy Lee's 


Potomac 


The foregoing is a sample of Mr. Cat 
ton’s style. It is far removed from the 
stodgy and the ponderous and the pedes 
trian style of so much military history. But 
it is not alone the style that gives a quality 
of excitement and urgency to the book, that 
distinguishes it from many of its predeces 
sors. There is additionally the Catton meth- 
od of writing the history of the Army of the 
Potomac already well known from. his 
earlier volumes. Mr. Catton prefers to tell 
the story in terms of the men in the ranks 
as well as from the point of view of the 
generals from Grant downward. These 
men are mostly nameless, but the spirit and 
the comments gleaned from their letters 
and diaries, many unpublished, help to 
furnish an atmosphere of realism and 
human interest that makes this Army a 
living thing in its progress from the Wil- 
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derness to the cease fire at Appomattox. 

Military history can be written in a score 
of ways. It can emphasize grand or politi- 
cal strategy, it can dwell on training and 
weapons, or it can assume that organization 
is the most important element in war. Some 
civil war histories are so full of tactical de 
tails of no conceivable interest today ex- 
cept for the military antiquarian, that you 
can’t see the forest for the trees. Or you 
can write military history to show some of 
the eternal fundamentals of war. And that 
is why I find Mr. Catton’s three volumes, 
on the Virginia campaigns not only of 
great interest, but of undoubted value to 
the American soldier today. 

What sort of men were produced by the 
social systems of North and South? Mr. 
Catton tells us. What affected the morale 
of these men in the Army of the Potomac 
and in Lee’s forces? What qualities of 
leadership were needed to counteract fa- 
tigue and hunger and defeat? What was 
the psychology of the American soldier in 
1864? Mr. Catton answers these questions. 
He tells us enough of the strategy involved. 
He keeps tactical details to a minimum, 
but he doesn’t lose sight of the changes in 
tactics as weapons increased their rate of 
fire, and as the efficacy of field fortification 
made frontal attack in 1864 suicidal. 

This is not a survey of the technical 
aspect of war. It does not attempt to derive 
abstract truths from this laboratory of war 
fare. But it does give a memorable picture 
of the travail of the Army of the Potomac 
as it fought the well known series of battles 
from the Wilderness to final victory less 
than a year later. 

Mr. Catton has used primary sources 
whenever possible, and a bibliography and 
voluminous notes are evidence of his ef 
forts to report this part of the Civil War 
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LINES FROM A NEW BOOK 
THEME OF THE VOLUME 


How the Great Democracies 
Triumphed, 
and so 
Were able to Resume 
the Follies 
Which Had so Nearly 
Cost Them Their 
Life 
Sir Winston Churchill 
Triumph and Tragedy 
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accurately and authoritatively. It is possi- 
ble to quibble about minutiae, but too 
often the sources give conflicting informa- 
tion and the historian must use his judg- 
ment in recording events. I gladly accept 
Mr. Catton’s interpretations of these de 
batable episodes, realizing that the last 
word can never be said, but that there is 
little chance they can ever be described 
more clearly and more brilliantly.—Bric. 
Gen. DonaLp ARMSTRONG. 


EUROPE OUT OF THE ASHES 


FIRE IN THE ASHES: Europe in Mid-Century. By 
Theodore H. White. William Sloane Associates, 
1953. 405 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


Successive international crises in recent 
years must have convinced the American 
soldier by now that he is an indispensable 
arm of American diplomacy. Too often he 
has seen diplomacy fail because power was 
wanting. Not often enough he has ob- 
served diplomacy succeed when it was 
backed by power. He has also seen that in 
the contracting world of the twentieth 
century our generals needed to be diplo- 
mats and statesmen as well as strategists 
and tacticians. Some knowledge of inter- 
national relations is clearly essential equip 
ment for actual and prospective military 
leaders. Consequently, a vivid and exciting 
book that explains our diplomatic-military 
partnership in Europe, and that describes 
the social and economic background of the 
European nations where our armed forces 
are stationed should be welcome reading 
for our professional soldiers. 


Such a book is Mr. White’s survey of 
Europe in mid-century. It examines the 
weaknesses of the friendly nations in Eu 
rope; it analyzes the Communist threat and 
the effect of American policy in rebuilding 
Europe to meet this threat. It shows that 
a positive policy became necessary when in 
1947 it was clear that “the United States 
found itself not in a combination of power, 
but in an association of decay that made no 
social or political balance with the Russians 
possible until it was corrected.” For this 
reason, the United States embarked on its 
role of leader of the Atlantic Alliance de 
signed to thwart further Communist ex 
pansion. 

Theodore H. White writes in the best 
tradition of American journalism. He is a 
graduate of Harvard, 1938, who has had 
fifteen years abroad as foreign correspond 
ent. He was co-author of Thunder Out of 
China. In 1948 he began his personal ob 
servations in Europe of the effect of the 
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Marshall Plan, of our military forces there, 
and of American policy in general. His 
book is notable for clear writing, historical 
perspective, and for its assessment of values 
in our foreign policy in Europe. 

Europe is dominated by the Big Three 

England, France and Germany—and their 
recent past and probable future are of para- 
mount importance. To a microscopic ex- 
amination of these three countries Mr. 
White devotes nearly half his book. The 
peoples of these countries are closely scruti 
nized for their social institutions and atti 
tudes and for their reactions to the United 
States and Communism. The question of 
the European Army, NATO and SHAPE 
are examined in detail. This list of con 
tents is not an alluring catalog and does 
scant justice to a book that is intensely in- 
teresting and readable. 

Mr. White is eminently successful in de 
scribing Communist infiltration in Europe 
and in analyzing Stalin and the Soviet 
policy in that area. His evaluation of 
NATO, European Union, and of potential 
German rearmament shows how powerful 
a position the Atlantic Alliance has gained 
in the last five years. To maintain and in 
crease this strength is no easy matter, and 
Mr. White’s suggestions to that end should 
be examined with great care.—Bric. GEN. 
Donatp ARMSTRONG. 


EXCELLENT MILITARY BOOK 


CAUCASIAN BATTLEFIELDS. A History of the 
Wars On the Turco-Caucasian Border, 1828- 
1921. W. E. D. Allen and Paul Muratoff. 
Cambridge University Press, 1953. 614 Pages; 
Illustrated; Maps; Index; $14.00. 


This volume by a British and a Tsarist 
officer is a work of love as well as of com- 
petence. It is the result of many years of 
painstaking research, extensive travel and 
systematic interviewing. Practically all 
available sources in the Russian, Turkish 
and Western languages were used to good 
advantage. 

The book narrates the Russian conquest 
of the Caucasus, operations in the Cauca 
sian theater during the Crimean war, the 
Caucasian campaign of 1877-1878, the bat 
tles on the Caucasian front during World 
War I, and finally the various post-revolu 
tion operations which ended with the con 
solidation of Soviet rule in 1921. In addi 
tion, the volume familiarizes the reader 
with the military geography of the Cau 
casus and teaches him a great deal about 
operations which, in difficult terrain, are 
undertaken with poor logistical facilities. 
Those interested in guerrilla warfare will 
find the work particularly rewarding, yet 
Caucasian military history also is instructive 
about large-scale land and combined land 
sea operations. In all this the strategic 
significance of the Caucasus becomes crys 
tal-clear. 

The authors may not be overly sophisti 
cated in matters of world politics and revo 
lution, nor do they pay too much attention 
to those non-military aspects of war to 
which modern literature is giving a per 


haps disproportionate place. Instead they 
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stick to military operations in the conven 
tional sense and thus produce military his 
tory at its best. 

The professional American reader must 
gaze at this imposing book with amazement 
and envy; amazement at the realization 
that in our era there still should be living 
military historians who do not select a best 
seller subject and who do not attempt to 
write on the level of adolescents, but who 
are sincerely devoted to military problems 
as such; and envy that it is possible in a 
country of Western civilization to publish 
a technical military book which can be of 
interest “only” to the specialist but which 
nevertheless is illustrated with 39 excellent 
maps and eight full-page photographs 
Thus, there are still university presses 
which give their support to military sci 
ence, although in doing so they hardly will 
be able to “break even.” Congratulations 
to Cambridge University Press! 1 am just 
a bit perturbed by the thought that it prob 
ably would have been impossible to publish 
this volume in the United States. 
I. Possony. 


STEFAN 


REVIEW OF BRITISH MILITARY MIGHT 
BRASSEY'S ANNUAL, 1953. Edited by Rear Ad- 
miral H. G. Thursfield. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1953. 512 Pages; Iilus- 
trated; Index; $9.50. 

The 1953 Brassey is divided almost 
equally into four parts: a catch-all of gen 
eral subjects and surveys; a navy, an army 
and an air section; and a reference section. 

The first section runs down a general 
line of outstanding topics and questions. 
General Martin, military correspondent of 
[he Daily Telegraph, in surveying “Com 
monwealth Strategy,” points out that the 
British services have for fourteen years been 
grievously overstrained in a variety of hot 
and cold wars; that a stopping point must 
be found, and yet that “our salvation and 
that of the free world depends absolutely 
on our maintaining a solid front with the 
United States—only if we cooperate mili 
tarily with the United States can we expect 
the United States to cooperate economical- 
ly with us.” The solution to the dilemma of 
what “must” be done as balanced against 
“what we have to do with” seems, in Gen 
eral Martin’s opinion, to be to include 
Germany in NATO and bury “that organi 
sational nightmare, the E.D.C.” 

In a very reasoned chapter on “Lightning 
Victory,” J. M. Spaight, an airpower au 
thority if there ever was onc, cautions 
against being lured by the will-o’-the-wisp 
of a lightning victory in the next war. 

The chapters mentioned in this review 
touch only some of the high spots in this 
year's Brassey. The volume as a whole, 
both generally and specifically, is of interest 
and use to American readers. The integra 
tion of the NATO nations makes all the 
larger defense problems confronting the 
British forces of equal interest to all NATO 
members. 

It is difficult to close a review of Brassey's 
Annual without wondering why the Ameri 
can services can’t produce an equivalent. 





NEW TITLES 
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TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 
By Winston Churchill $6.00 
COMMAND MISSIONS 
By Lt. Gen. Lucien Kv Truscott. $7.50 


U.S. ARMY IN WORLD WAR Il 
THE FALL OF THE PHILIPPINES 
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CROSS-CHANNEL ATTACK 
(Back in Print—Revised) $6.75 
SOVIET MILITARY DOCTRINE 
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A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX 
By Bruce Catton $5.00 
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By Richard O'Connor $4.50 
SEXUAL BEHAVIOR OF THE 
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ATOMIC WEAPONS IN LAND 
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Couldn't the Association of the U.S. Army, 
the Air Force Association, the U.S. Naval 
Institute, the Marine Corps Association co 
operate on such a venture?—R.G.M. 


FLANK ATTACK ON GENERAL MARSHALL 


THE YALTA BETRAYAL. By Felix Wittmer. Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1953. 136 Pages; Index; $1.25. 


Although Franklin D. Roosevelt is the 
main object of Mr. Wittmer’s attack in this 
book, a considerable part of his barrage falls 
on the war-time Chief of Staff of the Army. 
It is tragic as well as ironic that this book 
should have appeared in the same month 
that General George C. Marshall received 
the Nobel Peace Prize and in a month 
when both Mr. Truman and Mr. Eisen 
hower felt obliged to protest against the 
repeated charge that he “was a front man 
for traitors.” 

The main theme of Mr. Wittmer’s book 
is that Roosevelt was a soft touch for com 
munists. This is an old story. The new 
slant is that the strategy of a direct cross 
Channel attack was Marshall's principal 
contribution to the help-Stalin program. 
Few readers of this magazine can ever be 
convinced that the man whom President 
Eisenhower called “one of the real public 
servants of our times” was as stupid or ser 
vile as Mr. Wittmer would have us believe. 

The way in which Mr. Wittmer deals 
with General Marshall's career and actions 
shows that he is not a reliable reporter of 
events, to say nothing about interpreting 
them. Writing of the appointment of Mar 
shall as Chief of Staff in 1939, Mr. Witt 
1939 that Roosevelt 
made a decision which, for a considerable 
period of time, was to turn the tables of 
history in favor of the Communist World 
Revolution. Over the heads of twenty ma 
jor generals and fourteen senior brigadiers, 
George Catlett Marshall was made Chief of 
Staff. Six years previously, Marshall’s nomi 


mer says: “It was in 


nation to the rank of general, upon the ad 


verse routine report of the Inspector Gen 


eral, had been blocked by the champion of 
anti-Communism, General Douglas Mac 
Arthur ” The implications of these 
strange sentences are fantastic. The first is 
that the Inspector General made an “adverse 
routine report” on an individual in connec 
tion with a promotion. The second is that 
whatever action General MacArthur took 
as Chief of Staff in 1933 on Marshall's 
nomination as a brigadier had something 
to do with the issue of Communism. 

A second bit of “history” which will be 
new to readers of Compat Forces Jour 
NAL concerns the “anti-communist” charac 
ter of TORCH, the invasion of North 
\frica. This, Mr. Wittmer points out, was 
a diversion from Marshall's pro-Soviet strat 
egy of a cross-Channel attack, and although 
he is elsewhere busy in showing that Mr. 
Roosevelt was a complete dupe to Stalin, in 
this instance he holds that the President 
“demonstrated that he still had independ 
ence of judgment left to decide against the 
suicidal . . . operation that Marshall and 
Stalin urged.” Then, he says, “soon after 
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wards, Admiral Leahy, a patriot with com- 
mon sense, was made chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and, at least nominally, be- 
came Marshall’s superior.” Here the im- 
plication is that after his appointment, 
Admiral Leahy’s common sense and patriot- 
ism restrained Marshall’s impulses to con- 
duct America’s war in ways favoring the 
Kremlin. The author does not seem to 
know, or if he does, he makes no mention 
of the fact, that it was at Marshall’s re- 
peated suggestion that Roosevelt appointed 
Leahy. 

\dmiral Leahy’s opinion of Marshall’s 
common sense, patriotism, and _ strategic 
gifts are reflected on many pages of his 
memoirs. Mr. Wittmer does not quote any 
of these passages. His technique of distor- 
tion favors quoting reputable sources such 
as Leahy, Stimson, Sherwood, Deane, and 
Clark to document unimportant or non- 
controversial matters, then, when he really 
wants to put over a fast one, he drags out 
a dubious group of “sources” such as John 
I. Flynn’s The Roosevelt Myth (Devin- 
\dair), cited six times; Major Hamilton 
\. Long’s America’s Tragedy Today (Post 
Printing Company), cited nine times; and 
Alfred Kohlberg’s Stupidity, Treason, or 
Irrationality (First Congregational Church, 
Los Angeles, California), cited twice. Since 
there are only 103 citations in the book, 
this will give the reader an idea of the 
usefulness of these “sources.” 

These are times of extreme political bit- 
terness, but the nation is indeed in mortal 
peril if soldiers who have served their 
country with singular patriotism and self- 
lessness are made the objectives of attacks 
of this nature.—H. A. DeWeerp. 


USEFUL STUDY OF SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
HOW RUSSIA IS RULED. By Merle Fainsod. Har- 

vard University Press, 1953. 575 Pages; In- 

dex; $7.50. 

This imposing volume is the most com- 
prehensive and useful study of the govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia yet to appear in 
print. Dr. Fainsod discusses the social and 
political causes of the Russian revolution, 
the pre-revolutionary history of Bolshevism, 
the communist seizure of power and the 
consolidation of Soviet rule. He analyses 
the structure of the communist dictator- 
ship, the role and organization of the Com- 
munist Party apparatus, the indoctrination 
of Russian youth, the party command set- 
up, and the age, professional and social 
composition of the party. Other chapters 
are devoted to the various Soviet constitu- 
tions and to the glaring contradictions be- 
tween these constitutions and Soviet reali- 
ties; to Soviet bureaucracy; to controls and 
tensions in Soviet factories and agriculture; 
and to the Soviet armed forces. A particu- 
larly instructive chapter is devoted to terror 
as a system of power. 

Dr. Fainsod has mastered the relevant 
printed sources and he makes full use of 
an impressive documentation. In addition, 
he has drawn extensively on the personal 
experiences of Russian expatriates. The 


skill with which he has combined the his- 


torical with complementary sociological and 
statistical methods is impressive. His ob- 
jectivity is in the best academic tradition 
and is without a hint of whitewashing or 
wishful thinking. The seamy side of the 
communist dictatorship—which so often has 
been ignored in pseudo-scientific writings— 
is given its due weight, as indeed no signif- 
icant factor has been overlooked. How 
Russia is Ruled undoubtedly will become 
the standard work on the subject. 

This, of course, does not mean that the 
book is beyond criticism. His chapters on 
the pre-revolutionary and revolutionary his 
tory of Bolshevism show little understand 
ing of Lenin’s operational practices and fail 
to show the relations between Germany and 
the Russian revolutionaries. The chapter 
on the Russian armed forces is neither up 
to date nor illuminating. Surely in this 
day and age, it would have been necessary 
to pay some attention to the Soviet air force 
and submarine fleet. There would have 
been a need to describe the Soviet “rule” 
over the scientific community. The fact 
that the Soviet government is not only the 
ruler of Russia but also controls a world- 
wide revolutionary movement must have 
some bearing on Soviet governmental prac 
tices, but it is ignored. Perhaps the greatest 
omission is the failure to analyse the per 
plexing nationality problem systematically. 

STEFAN T. Possony. 


WITNESS TO THE 1917 REVOLUTION 
IN THE WORKSHOP OF THE REVOLUTION. By 

1. N. Steinberg. Rinehart & Co., 1953. 306 

Pages; Index; $4.00. 

The author of this book served between 
December 1917 and March 1918 as com 
missar of justice in the Russian govern 
ment. He is the only survivor of Lenin's 
revolutionary cabinet. Mr. Steinberg is not 
a Bolshevik but a member of the left wing 
of the Social Revolutionary Party, the only 
Russian party which was ever blind enough 
to enter into a coalition with the Bolshe 
viks. Steinberg and his comrades left the 
government in protest against Bolshevik 
terror and Lenin’s signing of the Brest 
Litovsk treaty. Their political careers ended 
in prison, yet to the very end the author 
and his group stood ready to defend the 
“revolution.” To this day, the author seems 
to think that 1917 marked a milestone in 
the history of human progress. 

The book presents some materials about 
the activities, hopes and disappointments 
of the left social revolutionaries. It also re 
counts some of the incidents of early Bol 
shevik terror. It might have been expected 
that Steinberg would present new infor- 
mation about the events of 1918. For ex 
ample, it would have been useful if he 
had shed additional light on the reasons 
why the Soviets signed the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty. Unfortunately there is very little 
in the book which is of real interest. The 
book suggests that the author is a con 
fused man who knows that the revolution 
has gone bankrupt but who clearly does 
not understand why this was inevitable.— 
STEFAN T. Possony. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE ARAB WORLD: Past, Present, and 
Future. By Nejla Izzeddin. Henry Reg- 
nery Company, 1953. 412 Pages; Illus- 
trated; a $6.50. The history of a 
people who occupy one of the most 
vitally strategic regions of the world. 


THE PISTOL SHOOTER’S BOOK: A 
Modern Encyclopedia. By Lt. Col. 
Charles Askins. The Stackpole Com- 
pany, 1953. 347 Pages; Illustrated; In- 
dex; $6.00. The pistol shooter's bible, 
covering every phase of the subject, by 
an authority a expert. 


BEYOND CONTAINMENT. By Wil 
liam Henry Chamberlin. Henry Reg 
nery Company, 1953. 406 Pages; Index; 
$5.00. The story of the cold war; how it 
began, why it was unavoidable, how it 
can be won. 


POLAND: White Eagle On A Red Field. 
By Samuel L. Sharp. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. 338 Pages; Index; 
$5.00. A review of ten centuries of 
Polish history that explains the recur- 
rence of tragic complications in the po- 
litical life of a country without natural 
frontiers. 


CEILING UNLIMITED. By Lloyd Mor- 
ris and Kendall Smith. The Macmillan 
Company, 1953. 417 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $6.50. The story of American 
aviation from Kitty Hawk to supersonics. 


THE ORIGINS OF SOVIET-AMERI- 
CAN DIPLOMACY. By Robert Paul 
Browder. Princeton University Press, 
1953. 256 Pages; Index; $5.00. A nar- 
rative account of the events which led to 
the recognition of the USSR by the 
USA in 1933. 


THE WORLD BENEATH THE SEA. 
By Otis Barton. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1953. 246 Pages; Illustrated; 
$3.50. The story of the deepest dive 
ever made by man—4,500 feet. 


CLIMATE, VEGETATION & MAN. By 
Leonard Hadlow. Philosophical Library, 
1953. 288 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$4.75. A textbook on the influence of 
climate upon life on the earth—plant, 
animal, and human 


PIERCED HEARTS AND TRUE LOVE. 
By Hanns Ebensten. Derek Verschoyle, 
1953. 96 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. An 
illustrated history of the origin and de- 
velopment of European tattooing and a 
survey of its present state. 


U.S. ARMY IN WORLD WAR II: The 
Quartermaster Corps: Organization, Sup- 
ply and Services, Volume I. By Dr. Erna 
Risch. Office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army. 418 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.25. 


MARCHING BANDS: How to Organize 
and Develop Them. By Kenneth Hiel- 
mervik and Richard C. Berg. A. S. 
Barnes and Company. 301 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $3.75. 


REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSI 
CALLY HANDICAPPED, revised edi- 
tion. By Henry H. Kessler. Columbia 
University Press. 275 Pages; Index; 
$4.00. 
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With the widely divergent reading tastes of our editorial staff, it is not often 


that we find complete unanimity of opinion on any one book. However, | 
have gotten more unsolicited commendations for Russian Assignment ($5.75) 
by Vice Admiral Leslie C. Stevens than any book in recent months. Admiral 
Stevens spent two years as our Naval Attaché in Moscow and few observers 
of the Soviet scene have used their tours as well. He obviously has a keen 
and agile mind and an immense curiosity for background and detail. 


Lunching with two distinguished retired officers the other day, | was im- 


pressed by their discussion about what the new law set up in the way of 
survivors’ benefits for the kin of service personnel. Until then, I hadn't 
been aware that there was much confusion on the subject. A few days later 
I received from Captain R. L. Walter a paper-bound pamphlet he had pre- 
pared entitled, How Your Retirement Pay Can Provide Survivors’ Benefits 
$1.00), which is a study of the Uniformed Services Contingency Option 
Act of 1953 and describes its ramifications in useful detail. | am recommend 
ing it to my luncheon companions. 


Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott is the latest of the high-ranking officers to get his 


memoirs into print. His book Command Missions ($7.50) is due for pub 
lication late this month, and after reading the galley proofs, our judgment 
is that the book will attract considerable attention. We'll have a full review 
of the book in an early issue. 


True adventure stories these days usually appear somewhat pale beside the 


prolific efforts of our science-fictioneers. However, Leonard Clark, an ex 
plorer who calls San Francisco home, has just published an account of his 
hair-raising experiences in the Peruvian jungle that will keep the most 
ardent adventure fan on pins and needles. In The Rivers Ran East Clark 
tells of his six months’ trek through tortuous jungle of the Gran Pajonal, 
east of the Peruvian Andes, where he was searching for hidden treasure 
among the lost Seven Cities of Cibola. 


There are two current items of interest concerning the monumental history 
of the U.S. Army in World War II being published by the Chief of Mili 
tary History. A new volume, The Fall of the Philippines ($5.25), by Dr. 
Louis Morton, makes its appearance this month and the popular Cross-Chan 
nel Attack ($6.75) which has been out of print is again available with a 
revised insert. 


Service personnel in particular should be interested in the new Columbia 


Viking Desk Encyclopedia ($7.95; thumb-indexed $8.95) edited by William 
Bridgewater. This 1100-page volume is a condensation of the highly popular 
one-volume Columbia Encyclopedia which has been out for several years. 
The stated purpose of the book is to provide “basic essential information 
in all fields of knowledge”—and the mission has been accomplished ad 
mirably. Here’s a chance to get a modern encyclopedia that is both inex 
pensive moneywise and economical from the size and weight standpoint. 


Somewhere in our editor's wastebasket lie a few lines we devoted a while 


back to a book we enjoyed thoroughly and should recommend. I refer to 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s The Spirit of St. Lowis ($5.00). Everyone recognizes 
that the story of Lindbergh’s solo flight across the Atlantic in the single 
engined monoplane Spirit of St. Louis is indeed story material of the 
first caliber. However, what impressed me most in reading this book was 
the fine style in which it is written. It holds the reader's attention.—R.F.C. 
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Vol. V Pacific: Matterhorn to 
Nagasaki 8.50 
Bastogne (Marshall) (cloth) 3.00 
(paper) 25 
Bradley: A Soldier's Story (Bradley) 5.00 
Calculated Risk (Clark) . 5.00 
Churchill's Memoirs (Churchill) 
Vol. I The Gathering Storm 
Vol. Il Their Finest Hour 
Vol. II The Grand Alliance 
Vol. IV The Hinge of Fate 
Vol. V Closing the Ring 6.00 
Vol. VI Triumph and Tragedy 6.00 
Command Missions (Truscott) 7.50 
Crusade in Europe (Eisenhower ) 2.98 
Fleet Admiral King (King) 7.50 
Forrestal Diaries (Millis) 5.00 
Four Stars of Hell (Critchell) 3.75 
From Down Under to Nippon (Krueger) 6.50 
History of Marine Aviation in World 
War II (Sherrod) ... 
History of U. S. Marines in World 
War II (Historical Division) 
Battle for Tarawa 
Bougainville and the Northern 
Solomons . 
The Guadalcanal eg 
Saipan: The Beginning of the End 
The Defense of Wake 
Assault on Peleliu 
Seizure of Tinian ... 
Marine Aviation in the Philippines 
Marines in the Central Solomons 
Campaign in New Britain 


8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


6.50 


1.50 


2.00 
4.25 
3.25 
1.25 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.75 
3.75 
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History of U. S. Naval Operations in 
World War II (Morison) 
Vol Battle for the Atlantic 
Vol I] Operations in North 
African Waters , 
Rising Sun in the Pacific 
Coral Sea, Midway and 
Submarine Actions 
Struggle for Guadalcanal 
Breaking the Bismarcks 
Barrier 
Aleutians, Gilberts & 
Marshalls 
New Guinea & the 
Marianas 6.00 
Island Victory Marshall (cloth) . , 2.00 
(paper).... a 
Iwo Jima (paper) .... 25 
Life's Picture History of World War II. 10.00 
Makin (Historical Division) 1 ae 
Omaha Beachhead (Historical Division) 1.75 
Patton and His Third Army (Wallace). 3.50 
Salerno (Historical Division) .... 60 
Small Unit Actions (Historical Division) 1.25 
St. Lo (Historical Division) . 1.25 
Strange Alliance, The (Deane) , 
Struggle for Europe (Wilmot) ..... 5.00 
To Bizerte (Historical Division) ; 50 
U.S. Army in World War II (OCMH) 
Approach to the Philippines (Smith) 


600 


6.00 
Vol. Ill 6.00 
Vol. IV 
6.00 
Vol V 6.00 
Vol. VI 
6.00 
Vol. VII 
6.00 
Vol. VIII 


5.50 
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Chief of Staff: Prewar Plaus and 
Operations (Watson) . ; 
Cross-Channel Attack (Harrison) . . 
Fali of the Philippines (Morton) 
Lorraine Campaign (Cole) 
Okinawa: The Last Battle 
(Appleman ) 
Persian Corridor & Aid to Russia 
( Motter) ‘ 
Procurement and Training of Ground 
Combat Troops (Palmer) 
QM Corps—Vol. I. Organization, 
Supplies, Service (Risch) 
Strategic Planning for Coalition 
Warfare—'41, 42 (Matloff) 
Stilwell’s Mission to China (Romanus) 
Three Battles: Arnaville, Altuzzo & 
Schmidt (MacDonald) 
Transportation Corps—Vol. I 
(Wardlow) “ , 
War Against Germany: Europe and 
Adjacent Areas (Pictorial) . 
War Against Germany and Italy: 
Mediterranean and Adjacent Areas 
( Pictorial ) bid 
War Against Japan (Pictorial) ..... 
Washington Command Post (Cline). . 
U. S. Marines and ers War 
(Isley) ie 
Uncommon Valor . 
Utah Beach to Cherbourg 
(Historical Division) 
Volturno (Historical Division) 
War As I Knew It (Patton) 
War Reports (Marshall, Arnold, King) . 
Winterline, The (Historical Division ) 


5.00 


4.00 


Civil War 


A Stillness at Appomattox (Catton).... 5.00 
Divided We Fought 1861-1865 (Donald) 10.00 
Glory Road (Catton) . 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 
(3 Vols. memied 

ee BEE . 

Vol. I. 

ae 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) . . 
Lincoln Finds A General (Williams) 

Vols. I & Il—Set 

Vol. Il . 
Mr. Lincoln’ $ Army (Cc atton) . ie 
Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant bewi’ 
Sheridan (O'Connor) ... 
Stanton (Pratt) 
Victory Rode the Rails 


Other U.S. Wars 3 


Decisive Battles of the U.S.A. (Fuller) 6.50 
Korea: 1950 (Department of the Army) 1.25 
Short History of World War I 
(Edwards ) . 
The River and the Gauntlet (Korea) 
(Marshall) . - 


War of 1812 (Adams) Bs 
War of the Revolution (Ward) 
Vols. I & II—Set 


Handbooks and Guides 


Army Officers Guide (Harkins) 

Army Wife, The (Shea) 

Art of Clear Thinking, The (Flesch)... 2. 
Art of Readable Writing, The (Flesch). 3.00 
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Art of Plain Talk The (Flesch) .. 
Battery Duties (Cocklin) (paper) 
Company Administration & Personnel 
Section (Virtue) 
Company Duties ( Boatner) (cloth) . 
(paper) . 
Frontline Intelligence (Robb & 
Chandler) 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) —_ 
Handbook and Manual for the Non- 
commissioned Officer (cloth) 
(paper) ‘ 
Intelligence Is For Commanders (Glass) 
Manual for Courts-Martial, 1951 
Map and Aerial Photograph Reading 
Map Reading for the Soldier . 
Mathematics for the Millions (Hogben) 
Military Management for National 
Defense (Beishline) 
Notes For ‘Troop Instructors 
Automatic Pistol—Caliber .45 
Interior Guard 
Military Courtesy and Discipline 
Officer's Guide (MSP) 
Orders and Directives (Chester) 
Platoon Record Book 
Preventive Maintenance Manual 
Squad Record Book 
Survival (Infantry Journal) (cloth). 
(paper) 
Technique for Adjutants (Chester) 
(cloth) 
(paper) 
Unitorm Code of Military 
(W —_ 
What to do Aboard a Transport (cloth) . 
(paper). 


- Biography 


Abraham Lincoln (Thomas) ‘ook Oe 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) 3.50 
George Washington (Freeman) 
Vols. | & Il—Set 
Vols II] & 1V—Set 
Vol. V 
(5 Vols 
Robert E. Lee (Freeman) 
(Boxed set, 4 Vols.) 
Napoleon (Ludwig) 
Napoleon's Memoirs (DeChair) 
On Active Service in Peace and War 
(Stimson & Bundy) 
Panzer Leader (Guderian) 
Rommel: Desert Fox (Young) 
Rommel Papers (Hart) 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) 
The Head and Heart of Thomas Jeffer- 
son (Dos Passos) 


Justice 


15.00 
15.00 
7.50 
Boxed ) 35.00 
25.00 
1.25 
7.50 


5.00 
7.50 
3.50 
6.00 
6.00 


5.00 


Strategy and Principles of War - 


Airborne Warfare (Gavin) 3.00 

Art of War (Sun Tzu) 2.00 

Atomic Energy for Military Purposes 
(Smyth) 

Atomic Weapons in Land Combat 
(Reinhardt & Kintner) 

Battle Studies (DuPicq) 

Caesar's War Commentaries 
( Warrington) a. 

Defense of the West (Hart) 4 

Effects of Atomic Weapons 
(Herschfelder) 

Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 
(Creasy ) 

Infantry In Battle 

Mahan on Sea Power (Livesay) 

National Security and the General Staff 
(Nelson) 

On War (Clausewitz) 

Reveries On the Art of War (DeSaxe) 

Soldier's Load and Mobility of a Nation 
(Marshall) 


3.50 


3.95 
a:t2 


General and Military History 3 


American Campaigns (Steele) Vol I 6.00 
Beginning of the U. S. Army 1783-1812 
( Jacobs ) 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(Gibbon) Vol. I... ' 45 
wou Es .; ; 45 
WON ee css 45 
History of the German General Staff 
(Goerlitz) : 50 
Makers of Modern Strategy (Earle) 
Men of West Point (Dupuy) 
Military Staff: Its History & Development 
(Hittle) ‘ 
War and C ivilizetion ( Toynbee) 
War and Peace (Tolstoy) . 
Warfare (Spaulding) 
War Through the Ages (Montross) 


6.00 


Weapons a 


Book of Garand (Hatcher) 
Centerfire: 
Vol. I Metric Pistol and Revolver 
Cartridges 
Vol. I] American & British Pistol & 
Revolver Cartridges 
2-Vol. Set . 
Guided Missiles (paper) : 
Gunsmithing Simplified (MacFarland) 
How to Select and Use Your Big Game 
Rifle (Stebbins) . : 


6.00 


7.50 


7.50 
14.00 
1.00 
6.95 


5.00 


; Leadership and Psychology 


Managing Men (Kraines).... 

Men Against Fire (Marshall) .. 

Psychology for the Fighting Man (cloth) 
(paper) 


Dictionaries. Atlases 


American College Dictionary (Thumb 
Indexed) 6.00 
American College Dictionary (Regular) 5.00 
American Oxford Atlas (Campbell-Lewis) 10.00 
American Vest Pocket Dictionary 95 
Thesaurus of Words & Phrases (Roget) 1.49 
Thorndike Barnhart High School 
Dictionary 
Thorndike Barnhart Dictionary (Thumb 
Indexed ) . . 
Thorndike Barnhart Dictionary 
(Flexible, De Luxe) . , 
Webster's New oe Dictionary 
(Thumb Indexed) . 


5.50 


Communism 


Capital (Marx) . 

Red China's Fighting Hordes (Riggs) 

Soviet Arms and Soviet Power 
(Guillaume) 

Soviet Military Doctrine (Garthoft ) 


Unit Histories 


Under the Southern Cross (Americal 
Division) (Crown) 

Forging the Thunderbolt (History of 
the Armored Force) (Gillie) 

Old Breed (History of the First Marine 
Division) 


First Cavalry Division in World War Il 
(Wright) 
First Special Service Force (Burhans) 
Follow Me (Second Marine Division) 
( Johnson) 
History of the Second Engineer Special 
Brigade 
Third Infantry Division History 
{ Taggart) 
Third Marine Division 
Fourth Marine Division in World War II 
(Proehl) 
From Salerno to the Alps (Fifth Army) 
Down Ramp (Ist, Sth & 6th Eng. 
Special Brig.) 
Spearhead (Fifth Marine Division) 
History of the Sixth Marine Division 
(Cass) 
6th Infantry Division in WW II 
Ninth Marines 1942-1945 
Conquer (Story of the 9th Army) 
Eight Stars to Victory (9th Division) 
Ninth Marines (Burrus) 
Night Climb (10th Mtn Div) (Harper) 
The Angels (History of the 11th Air- 
borne Division) 
History of the 12th Inf. Regt. (Johnson) 
History of XVI Corps 
Saga of the XX Ghost Corps 
Children of Yesterday (24th Infantry 
Division) (Valtin) 
27th Infantry Division in World War Il 
(Love) 
History of the 28th Infantry Regiment 
Let's Go (29th) (Ewing) 
Work Horse of the Western Front 
(30th Division) (Hewitt) 
41st Infantry Division History 
The Golden Cross (33rd Division) 
37th Infantry Division in World War I 
( Frankel ) 
40th Infantry Division 
Jungleers (History of the 41st Infantry) 
(McCartney) 
56th Fighter Group in World War Il 
71st Infantry Regiment 
7ist Infantry Division History (Cunger) 
76th Infantry Division 
Ours to Hold It High (77th Infantry 
Division) 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83rd 
Division ) 
Battle of Germany (84th Infantry 
Division) (Draper) 
85th Infantry Division 
Blue Devils in Italy 
History) (Delaney) 
89th Infantry Division 
91st Infantry Division in World War II 
(Robbins ) 
History of the 94th Infantry Division 
( Byrnes) 
Battle Babies (99th Division) (Lauer) 
Rendezvous with Destiny (101st Air- 
borne Division) (Rapport) 
Epic of the 101st Airborne (Grout) 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Infantry) 
( Hoegh) 
St. Vith (106th Division) (Dupuy) 
Operation Sandstone (White) 
History of the 120th Infantry Regiment 
Eager for Duty (157th Infantry Regiment) 
Second to None (Story of the 305th 
Infantry ) 
History of the 313th Infantry in World 
War Il (Wood) 
History of the 363d Infantry Regiment. 
History of the 376th Infantry Regiment 
1921-1945 
390th Bombardment Group 
History of the 398th Infantry Regiment 
409th Infantry in World War II (East) 
Americans (Story of the 442d Combat 
Team) 
The 727th Ry Operating Bn in World 
War Il 


(88th Division 
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6.00 
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essential military discussion and 
achievement, the Association of the 
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